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TOIL ALMONDS BITTER 


(S. P. A.) 
Manufactured at our works in California. 


W.J. BUSH @ CO., Inc. 


100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


Oil Citronella (Native and Java) 
Oil Amber (Crudeand Rectified) 
Oil Anise—Oil Cassia 


MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, Inc. 


Essential Oils, Drugs and Chemicals 
257 Pearl Street, New York City 





H.A.METZ & CO., Inc. 
122 Hudson Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Dyestuffs, Colors, Sizing and Finishing Materials 


Produced by 


Consolidated Color & Chemical Co., Newark, N. J. 
Dyestuffs and Intermediates 


Produced by 


Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co., Newark, N. J. 


ESTABLISHED 1884 


ROCKHILL @ VIETOR 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS SELLING AGENTS 
Chicago New York. 


Menthol Crystals Chamomile Flowers 
Refined Camphor Essential Oils 
Japanese Open Insect Flowers 
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Barium Binoxide 


Chas. F. Garrigues Company 
80 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


Caustic Potash 
82-86-90% First Sorts, 88-92% U. S. P. 


Gum Arabic Oil Mustard Art, U.S.P. 
Stearate of Zinc, U.S. P. 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS BOTANICAL DRUGS 





Lead Nitrate Lead Nitrate 


White Crystals Broken Technical 


-Acetate of Soda 


Broken Lumps 


ANILINE DYES AND CHEMICALS, Inc. 


Cedar and Washington Sts., 
New York City 
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We offer for prompt or future shipment 


- Paradichlorbenzol 
Paranitrochlorbenzol 


Orthodichlorbenzol 
Orthonitrochlorbenzol 


Dinitrochlorbenzol 


Acetylsalicylic Acid 


(Aspirin) 


Phenolphthalein 


Acetphenetidin 


(Phenacetin) 


Glycerophosphates 





Monsanto Chemical Works 


Own and operate 


| COMMERCIAL ACID CO. 


EAST ST. LOUIS PLANT 


ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK BRANCH 
PLATT and PEARL STS. 











‘| Phosphate of Soda, Phosphoric Acid Paste P,O, 
, EDWARD P. MEEKER, Manufacturers’ Agent, 68 Maiden Lane, New Yor 


Phone 
John 6346 
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A Contract is a Contract 


BUSH, BEACH & GENT 


INCORPORATED 


80 MAIDEN LANE HOLBROOK BUILDING 
New York San Francisco 


BICHROMATE OF SODA 


STOCKS NEARBY FUTURES 
Special Terms to initiate business 


Selling Agents for Sawyer Tanning Co., Napa, California 














Marden, Orth & Hastings Corp, 
Established 1837 
HEAVY CHEMICALS 
INTERMEDIATES 
ANILINE DYES 
OILS, GREASES 


61 Broadway, New York 
Boston Chicago Cleveland Seattle | San Francisco 


Phone: Bowling Green 9860 























Telephone, Barclay 5214-5215 


YELLOW PHOSPHORUS 
IODINE PREPARATIONS 
MURIATE OF POTASH—SPOT 


Inquiries are solicited 


S. SUZUKI @ CO., Ltd. 
15-21 Park Row, New York 








R. W. GREEFF & CO., Inc. 
80 MAIDEN LANE 


MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 
EXPORTERS & IMPORTERS 


Technical & Pharmaceutical Chemicals 
Aniline Dyes & Intermediates 


Agents for R. W. GREEFF & CO. 











LONDON & MANCHESTER ENGLAND 




















EXTRACTUM FELICIS MARIS 
24/25% 


We manufacture and have a continuous 
output ofa high grade quality and can supply 
quantities for immediate or future delivery. 


CHEMICAL WORKS MADOERY, Ltd. 
ESTABLISHED 1902 


BASEL, SWITZERLAND. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 165 BROADWAY 











ANTHRAQUINONE 


FLANDREAU & CO., Inc. 


115 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Rector 2133-2134-2135 


























MERCK & CO. 


@hemicals 


St. Louis NEW YORK Montreal 
Works at Rahway, N. J. 





The Porto Rico Drug Company 


Agency 
277 Broadway, New York City 
Mr. Teodoro Moscoso, President, will be pleased 
to receive your catalog, samples and quotations. 














U. S. P. CRESOL 
ORTHO CRESOL 


The Chatfield Manufacturing Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 








We supply a substantial BIINDER which holds 
the copies of Drug & Chemical Markets for one year. 
Price 75c. net postpaid. 


D. O. Haynss & Co., Publishers 


No. 3 Park Place New York 
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FRANK HEMINGWAY, Inc. 


New York 





115 Broadway 


Victoria Blue B 
Victoria Blue Base 
Crystal Violet 
Crystal Violet Base 


Chrome Brown 
Direct Brown RBR 


Acid Brown 3 RR 
Malachite Green 
Direct Green GG 


Direct Rose 
Benzyl! Chloride 


Picramic Acid : 
Orthonitrophenol 
Paranitrophenol 
Metaphenylenediamine 
Paraphenylenediamine 
Phosgene 
Salicylic Acid 























Ethyl Propionate 
Ethyl Butyrate 


Spot Delivery from Either Coast 





Two new solvents for soluble cotton (or 
pyroxylin). 

These solvents can be advantageously used 
as substitutes for amyl acetate. 

Ethyl Propionate has a specific gravity of 
8963 and ranges in boiling points from 
approximately 75.0° C. to 110° C. 

Ethyl Butyrate has a specific gravity of 
8875 and ranges in boiling points from 
appreximately 100° C. to 130° C. 

Both solvents are particularly dry, com- 
paring very favorably with amyl acetate 
in this respect. 


PRICES in 50 gal. or 100 gal. drums: 
Ethyl Propionate - - $2.75 per gallon 
Ethyl Butyrate - - - 3.75 “ - 


Drums extra and returnable 








Chemical Sales Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 






















New Jersey: 


ZINC 


The World’s Standard for Zinc Products 





ZINC DUST 


E manufacture zinc 

products exclusively. We 
own and operate our own 
mines and plants. Our experi- 
ence covers a period of seventy 
years. Every detail of manu- 
facture is carried out under 
the personal direction of ex- 
pert operators. 


That is why New Jersey Zinc 
Dust is a dependable product. 
Its unvarying high quality is a 
guarantee of unvarying results. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
55 Wall Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 


Chicago: Mineral Point Zinc Company 
1111 Marquette Building 
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The war will be won by men and ships, by guns 
and airplanes. To raise armies and supply them, 
to build the navy and support it, and to furnish 
ships and transport, we must have money in 
large amounts. The expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment for the ensuing year are estimated 
at $24,000,000,000, a sum which baffles the 
imagination to conceive. That vast amount 


Dollars that Fight 


By SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE 





must come one-third from taxes and two-thirds 
from loans. The success of the Fourth Loan, 
like those that preceded it is, therefore, abso- 
lutely necessary. We must work with the 
highest speed, as if the war was to end in six 
months, We must prepare in every direction, 
as if it-was to last for years. Speed and prep- 
aration are both expensive 


Without the Loans We Cannot. Have Either 


We are fighting to secure a just, mghteous and lasting peace. 
For a complete peace we must have a complete victory It 
must not be a peace of bargain or negotiation No peace 
which ‘satisfies Germany can ever satisfy us. No peace that 
leaves Germany in a position to renew the war against us wil} 
be worth having. It will be far from sufficient to gain all our 
objects on the Western front — Belgium. Alsace-Lorraine. Italia 
Irredenta The President with wisdom and foresight and great 
force expressed his determination to redeem Russia Russia 


must not be left in Germany’s hands. That would mean 
another war. Poland must be free. Slav republics must be 
established to bar the way between Germany and the East 
Serbia and Roumania must be redeemed. All these things are 
essential Nothing will bring them but complete victory 
and a peace dictated by us and our allies. It is a conflict 
of ideas. It is the principle of evil arrayed against the principle 
of good. It is the battle of freedom and civilization against 
barbarism and tyranny We must win and we shall win. 


We Cannot Win Without Money, and, Therefore, These Loans 


Vital, and the Country Should Rally in All Its Strength 
and Subscribe and Oversubscribe the Fourth Loan 


Buy Bonds to Your Utmost! 


This Space Contributed to Winning the War by 
THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO., 


NEW YORK 
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The N. A. R. D. Convention 


The report of the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists held in New 
Orleans shows that the attendance was not as large 
as that of some of the meetings in previous years, 
owing to the scarcity of help and the consequent 
difficulty of would-be delegates finding competent 
hands in which to leave their stores, to say noth- 
ing of the increased cost of travel. The proceed- 
ings, however, were not devoid of interest, for the 
resolutions adopted show that most of the impor- 
tant problems now confronting the trade were con- 
sidered and a line of action projected. 

One of the most interesting resolutions, per- 
haps, is that declaring that boards of pharmacy 
should not be permitted to grant registration to 
persons as pharmacists who. are not citizens of the 
United States or who have not taken out first 
papers showing their intention of becoming citi- 
zens. The fact that such individuals are not amen- 
able to draft regulations and that they may con- 
tinue in business to the detriment of citizens who 
are being constantly called to the colors, practi- 
cally permits the boards under the various state 
laws to accord special privileges to persons not 
citizens when such privileges are denied to our 
own citizens. 

Just how far such a rule would run counter 
the rights of citizens of countries with which we 
have treaty arrangements we are unable to state, 
but there can be no question that registration 
should be withheld from subjects of alien nations, 
and from citizens of all countries which do not 
grant such privileges under similar conditions to 
American citizens. 





Australia’s Economic Development 


Importation of copra from Pacific Islands 
into Australia is now permitted. Prices of 
caustic soda and soda ash have been regu- 
lated. In the interest of manufacturers of medi- 
cinal preparations the ten per cent morphine 
standard for opium has been suspended for the 
duration of the war. Our Australian correspond- 
ent further announces plans under way for the 
manufacture of strychnine. If undertaken the 
nux vomica plant will be raised there. The neces- 
sity is seen in the plague of rabbits which have 
overrun New South Wales and Victoria. The 
United States restrictions on exports -of phos- 
phorus and strychnine have prevented the sheep 
men and farmers from obtaining supplies and the 
situation is serious. 

The market will still be a good one for Amer- 
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ican chemicals, however, after the war. A lead- 
ing firm of manufacturing pharmacists has just 
eompleted a laboratory at Sydney and will make 
their American products there. Australia at the 
same time has something to offer us. Experiments 
by the Commonwealth Institute of Science and In- 
dustry seem to indicate that mangrove bark can 
be used in place of wattle bark as a tanning ma- 
terial. If successful the substitution means a sav- 
ing of about 40 per cent in the cost of tanning. It 
is claimed that the Institute has found a way to 
eliminate the strong odor and red coloring char- 
acteristic of leather tanned with mangrove bark. 

The whole world has made economic discoveries 
as a result of the conditions brought about by the 
war. The truth of the saying that Necessity is the 
Mother of Invention has been impressed upon 
everyone. The remarkable strides made in the 
dyestuff industry in the United States and the de- 
velopment of substitutes for crude materials 
needed in many lines of manufacture carry great 
weight in the public mind, but there are less known 
developments that will rank with these when peace 
is restored and their application to uses in daily 
life stand out more prominently. The war led to 
the discovery of a preparation which heals shell- 
torn flesh or bullet wounds and leaves no scar. 
The manufacture of synthetic milk may yet prove 
of inestimable value to mankind. Research chem- 
istry is coming into its own and the next genera- 
tion will probably witness developments as won- 
derful as the telephone, the moving picture, the 
electric light and the aeroplane. 





New Quinine Contract 

A cinchona contract between the Java cinchona- 
planters and the Dutch, Java, English and German 
quinine-manufacturers, which lapsed on July 15, 
last, after having been in operation for five years, 
has been replaced by a new contract, which is to 
cover the period from July 5, 1918, to December 
31, 1923, and is between the cinchona-planters in 
Java and the Dutch quinine-makers, comprising 
the Amsterdam, Maarssen, and Bandoeng factories. 
The Cinchona Bureau is in future to consist of 
three representatives of the planters and a like 
number of delegates from the factories, with an 
independent President, who will direct its opera- 
tions. The Bureau is to take a more active part 
in the work of the syndicate, and among other 
things will fix the price of quinine and maintain 
a representative in Java. 

The basis of the new contract is to be the price 
of quinine. When this does not exceed 20 florins 
per kilo, the planters are to receive three-fifths 
and the quinine-makers the rest. Any advance on 
20 florins is to be divided equally between the two 
parties. The price of bark is to be 6c per half 
kilo. for each unit per cent. of quinine sulphate. 
This is to be paid to the planters by the factory 
on delivery of the bark, and the rest will be paid 
by the Bureau, when the price of the quinine is 
settled. 

In future the calendar year is to be the normal 
working period, and the makers are pledged to 
take bark equal to 515,000 kilos of quinine sulphate 
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each calendar year. The first period is to be July 
15, 1918, to December 31, 1919, and in this time 
they have guaranteed to take bark equal to 751,000 
kilos. These quantities appear to be minima, and 
the actual takings are to be settled each year in 
Holland or Java as may be arranged. Pharma. 
ceutical bark is outside the scope of the agreement 
so long as it is sold by public auction in Amster. 
dam or direct in Java. Sold otherwise it is not 
to be disposed of below prices 50 to 85 per cent 
higher than those that would be obtained for it if 
it were considered as factory bark. 





POINTS IN PRICE-FIXING DECISION 

The decision of Vice Chancellor Lane, of the New 
Jersey Court of Chancery, restraining Hahne & Com- 
pany, a Newark Department Store, from selling trade- 
marked watches manufactured by Robert H. Ingersoll 
& Bro. at less than standard advertised prices, is im- 
portant in its possible bearing upon interpretations 
of the Sherman and Clayton anti-trust acts. These 
acts were invoked by counsel for the defendant in the 
final hearing recently had upon the application of the 
Ingersoll Company. 

It was contended by counsel for the defendant that 
the restrictions imposed by the Ingersoll Company 
upon the sale of its trade-marked, guaranteed watches 
were in restraint of trade and in violation of the spirit 
of the Sherman and Clayton anti-trust acts as inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
This is over-ruled by the vice chancellor, who holds 
that the points at direct issue in this case have not 
yet been ruled upon by the Supreme Court. 

The injunction carried by the decision does not pre- 
vent the sale below advertised prices of the watches 
in the case, provided the trade-mark name and the 
manufacturers’ guaranty are first removed. It is the 
vice chancellor’s opinion that “the practice of a manu- 
facturer to make and sell an article not the subject of 
monopoly and subject to keen competition, the price 
of which has been standardized through extensive and 
expensive advertising, of affixing a notice under the 
terms of which purchasers are forbidden to resell at 
less than the standard price without removing the 
manufacturers’ marks and guaranty, is not offensive to 
public policy or the Sherman or Clayton acts.” 
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The Industrial Chemist 





A Symposium on the Urgent Situation Brought 
About by the Demand for Technical 
Men by Manufacturers 





The need of chemists for war work and the decimation in the ranks of college instructors and 
industrial and research workers to meet the demand has aroused manufacturers and educators to the 
necessity for drafting large reserves to meet the call for chemists after the war to support this vital 


industry when competition threatens it. 


The importance of technical training was never so -keenly 


felt as now. Manufacturers are expending large sums in new plants without knowing whence the tech- 
nical force to run them is to come. The question of the proper training for industrial work, and the 
necessity for preparing courses that will fit men for the different branches of the profession—plant 
management, research and analytical work or chemical engincering—has interested the leading men in 
the industry, who have contributed to this symposium, discussing the subject from the point of view of 


the chemist, the instructor and the manufacturer. 


The series of articles will appear in DruG AND 


CHEMICAL Markets each week during October, possibly extending into November. 


. Training of Chemists 


By Prof. B. F. Lovelace, Johns Hopkins University 


HE era of surprise when, shortly after the out- 
I break of the war in 1914, the public came to a 
rude realization of the extent to which we were 
dependent upon other nations, and especially upon 
Germany, for the supply of so many essential chem- 
ical substances, quickly gave place to a determination 
.to supply the deficiencies 
ourselves. When we con- 
sider the many handicaps 
under which we_ have 
labored, not the least of 
which has been the scar- 
city of properly trained 
chemists, the progress 
which has been made is 
really remarkable. And 
American capital, backed 
by public opinion, ap- 
pears to have definitely 
resolved that this devel- 
opment shall not stop 
after the war, but that 
the vast chemical indus- 
tries begun in this emer- 
gency shall be continued 
and further expanded. 





Pror. B. F. LoveLace 


The Problems the Industry Faces 

In the presence of this situation a number of vital 
questions arise. Have we a sufficiently large and 
properly trained body of chemists to justify the hope 
that we can carry through successfully this proposed 
development? Are .our universities and technical 
schools giving their students the best kind of training 
to meet the situation? Do those in charge of plant 
Operations in what are distinctly chemical processes 
themselves clearly understand the kind of training 
which their chemists should have in order to make 
them of greatest value to the industries? Have works 
managers in general a sufficient appreciation of the 
value of laboratory research? The low esteem in 
which the laboratory man is held in some quarters is 
no doubt partly due to the fact that frequently a 
Process which works smoothly and apparently eco- 
nomically in the laboratory breaks down when tried 





out in the plant. Are such failures always inherent 
and necessary, or are they not, in some cases, due to 
the fact that we have not yet learned all that may be 
learned about bridging the gap between laboratory 
and plant? Finally, have we anything to learn from 
the methods employed by Germany in training and 
utilizing her chemists—methods which have admit- 
tedly given her superiority in a number of lines and 
contributed much to her efficiency both in war and 
peace? 

It is clear that our ability to answer wisely these 
and similar questions will in large measure determine 
the future success of chemical industry in America. 
On this account the decisions of DruG AND CHEMICAL 
Markets to bring about a discussion of the ques- 
tion of the industrial chemist is very timely and I 
wish to thank the editors for extending me an invi- 
tation to participate in the discussion. 

In considering the chemist’s technical equipment we 
must bear in mind that the period of training is lim- 
ited and that, speaking’ in general terms, if we include 
one thing it must be by excluding something else. For 
the purpose of this discussion I shall assume that the 
period of training will cover seven years subsequent 
to the high school—four years in college during which 
the student receives his general education and lays a 
foundation for his future study of Chemistry and three 
years for specialization. 


How Chemical Processes Are Developed 

Let me attempt to give what I conceive to be the 
logical steps in the commercial development of a 
chemical process. The commercial solution of a definite 
chemical problem is sought and this problem is natur- 
ally put up first to the chemists. In the successful 
launching of such a process there are three fairly well 
defined stages. 

The first is the laboratory stage. It involves first of 
all an exhaustive search of the literature on the sub- 
ject, followed by a small scale laboratory investiga- 
tion of the reaction or reactions being considered for 
the accomplishment of the end desired. This should 
be a strictly scientific investigation and differs from a 
so-called “pure” scientific research only in one par- 
ticular, viz., that it has a definite commercial end in 
view. The same methods are employed and the same 
qualities on the part of the investigator are necessary. 

If, as a result of such a laboratory study, a com- 
mercial operation can be tentatively worked out, the 
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next logical step is to try out the proposed process on 
a semi-commercial scale. The “experimental house” 
is simply a large scale research laboratory, the object 
of which is: 1. to find out any unforeseen mechanical 
or engineering difficulties which might prevent the 
commercial operation of a process already worked out 
in the laboratory and 2. to give a sound basis for 
estimating costs. In the design of apparatus for the 
larger experiments and in operation the chemist must 
co-operate with the engineer or chemical engineer. 
The scale of operations in the experimental house 
will depend on the nature of the process being studied, 
the object being simply to bridge the gap between 
the laboratory and the plant. 

If the results in the experimental house are satis- 
factory, success is practically assured, and the process 
now goes into large scale production. Here again the 
engineer designs and constructs the plant and operates 
it, with the co-operation of the chemist. The help of 
the chemist will be necessary until the process is in 
smooth running order. It is to be noted that the 
connection of the chemist with the process becomes 
less and less as it advances toward commercial opera- 
tion. 


Two Kinds of Chemical Research 


There are then two fairly well defined kinds of in- 
dustrial research, viz., small scale laboratory research, 
followed, if a successful process seems probable, by 
large scale experimentation. 

For laboratory research there should be men hav- 
ing the broadest and most thorough theoretical train- 
ing possible. Knowledge of engineering and familiar- 
ity with plant operation are not essential to the lab- 
oratory man, though of course he must be sufficiently 
practical to make it possible for him to advise and co- 
operate with the engineer in the experimental house 
and plant. But there are several qualifications that 
are essential to the successful laboratory man. He 
must have a sufficient familiarity with the literature 
of chemistry to make it possible for him to find out 
promptly the present state of recorded knowledge on 
the particular subject at hand, a broad knowledge of 
the fundamentals of chemistry, especially physical 
chemistry, which. alone will make it possible for him 
to interpret known facts with reference to the par- 
ticular problem under study, originality in devising 
new experiments and new methods of attack and 
enthusiasm in carrying them through the completion. 

German universities have for a number of decades 
given this kind of training to large numbers of chem- 
ists who have gone into the industries in a veritable 
stream. Indeed, chemical instruction in the Tech- 
nische Hochschule differs from that in the universities 
far less than does the instruction in our technical 
schools. A number of American universities also give 
this training in what is called post-graduate work 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
Chemistry, which requires a minimum of three years 
devoted wholly, or practically so, to chemistry. These 
post graduate courses presuppose a bachelor’s degree, 
based in the usual four years of college work includ- 
ing three or more years of undergraduate chemistry. 

The theory upon which the post-graduate work in 
chemistry at the Johns Hopkins University is based is 
that the student can not prosecute his study of chem- 
istry effectively without having acquired familiarity 
with several other related subjects. These embrace: 

1. Mathematics, including calculus and differential 
equations. 

2. Physics, including electricity, thermodynamics 
and the kinetic theory of gases. 

3. Certain foreign languages, especially French and 
German. 
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With such a foundation in mathematics, physics, and 
languages the student is able rapidly to assimilate 
the literature on a particular subject. Without it, his 
progress will be painfully slow. Indeed the theory of 
chemistry will be largely a closed book to him with- 
out such a knowledge of physics and mathematics, 

The actual instruction during the three years jg 
along broad general lines. A total of about 120 lec. 
tures are given in each of the subjects, organic, in- 
organic and physical chemistry and about 60 in quan- 
titative chemistry. From one to one and a half years 
in the laboratory (6 to 7 hours a day) are devoted to 


work of a routine character: more difficult organic and ~ 


inorganic preparations, electro-chemical and physico- 
chemical methods and quantitative analysis. Since re- 
search is to be his chief function in the plant, the cul- 
minating feature of his training consists of one and 
a half to two years of original investigation under 
guidance. The courses at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity are so arranged that during the period which 
the student devotes to research the only distraction 
he has is attendance upon about six lectures a week 
which come at the first hour in the morning so that 
his entire day thereafter is uninterrupted. 

Inasmuch as the chemist, in addition to his labora- 
tory research, will from time to time be called upon 
to co-operate with the engineer and chemical engineer 
in the experimental house and plant, it is desirable 
that he have some familiarity with engineering. Let 
us postpone our discussion of this phase of the chem- 
ist’s training till we have considered the second kind 
of plant research. 

In the second kind of research, viz., large scale ex- 
perimentation, engineering problems arise and there 
must be the most cordial co-operation between the en- 
gineer and chemist. American practice has demanded 
for this kind of research a combination chemist and 
engineer and in response to this demand various col- 
leges and universities have inaugurated courses in 
chemical engineering. The attempt is made to give 
the student in four or five undergraduate years a suff- 
cient knowledge of chemistry and engineering to make 
him capable of developing and operating plant 
processes. That the idea is a sound one is indicated 
by the success which men of this training have 
achieved and by the constant demand for them to fill 
a place in the factory quite as distinct and perhaps as 
important as that of the chemist. 


Chemist and Chemical Engineer 


Inasmuch as the proper functions of the chemist 
and chemical engineer are quite distinct and require 
different kinds of training, it is the judgment of the 
writer that it will be a mistake to try to combine the 
two in one, as a general rule. For the highest effi- 
ciency the plant should have a sufficient number of 
research chemists to make it unnecessary for its chem- 
ical engineers to undertake laboratory research-work 
for which they have not had the requisite training. It 
should be clearly understood that I am here using the 
term chemical engineer in its more restricted sense as 
applying to the man whose training in chemistry is 
limited to the work prescribed in the chemical engin- 
eering courses of American technical schools. As the 
writer understands it, this type of training is not in- 
tended to develop research chemists but is admirably 
adapted to produce men equally needed in the plant, 
viz., those who can translate the results of laboratory 
research into plant processes. 

The knowledge of chemistry possessed by the chem- 
ical engineer would seem to render it unnecessary for 
the plant chemist to have received any elaborate in- 
struction in engineering. The main thing is that when 
he comes to assist the chemical engineer in the ex- 
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perimental house and plant he should be practical and 
able to think in terms of the engineer. it may be that 
some time devoted to engineering subjects before he 
begins his special study of chemistry would contribute 
to this end. ; 

In the opinion of the writer one of the primary 
weaknesses of American chemical industry is that, 
with a few conspicuous exceptions, too little support 
is given the research department. It is a most dis- 
tressing fact that in many plants the only “chemists” 
for whom there is any use are analysts. Whether it is 
due to prejudice on the part of the management 
against the “theoretical” as opposed to the “practical” 
man, or failure to understand the really great possi- 
bilities in the way of economies that could be accom- 
plished in almost any plant by utilizing the services of 
well equipped research chemists, or the difficulty of 
obtaining such men, the fact remains that in many 
plants very little support is given to the research lab- 
oratory. 


The Plane of the Chemist 


By Dr. D. Basil Alexander, Chief of Chemical Division, 
Barber Asphalt Paving Co. 


I DO not hold with those who contend that a chem- 





ist should use his profession as a stepping-stone to 

a managerial position: as soon as he assumes the 
role of superintendent he atrophies the trend of 
thought for which his special training was a means. 
He takes another level, from being scientific he be- 
comes commercial. I do 
not mean to imply that 
a man should not try to 
increase his sphere of 
usefulness, and _ inciden- 
tally his salary; but a re- 
search chemist is seldom 
a business man, and a man 
trained to follow out 
problems of making bet- 
ter products degrades his 
profession when he al- 
lows the question of cost 
to influence his experi- 





ments. That belongs to 
another department. 
Every industry consists 


of three main essentials 
for success—Capital, La- 
bor and Brains. All or any of these may be contained 
in an individual, but wherever found they should as- 
sist and supplement the others, as each is de- 
pendent upon the others for success, all working in 
their own department in perfect harmony and col- 
laboration. 

The effect in the past of allowing commercialism to 
predominate owing to narrowness and lack of fore- 
sight on the part of the manufacturer (who is frankly 
out for the money) has been to consider the chemist 
as an expense, and not a producer; therefore his salary 
was cut to the lowest possible point, with the result 
that the younger members of the profession, just from 
college, or even high schoal, were considered suffi- 
ciently experienced. His duties were merely to guard 
the incoming materials from adulteration, and keep the 
outgoing products up to the required standard. This 
attitude kept the chemical end confined to narrow 
limits with no chance to expand. Furthermore the 
chemist was looked upon more in the light of an un- 
necessary evil that was antagonistic to the operations 
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of the plant. He was the fault-finder. This militated 


against harmonious unity. 


Chemists to the Rescue 

Much as we deplore the grasping attitude of the 
Germans we must give them credit for recognizing 
early the value of a trained chemist in perfecting prod- 
ucts. Take the single instance of the dye industry as 
an example. Although the aniline dyes were first dis- 
covered by an Englishman it was the German nation 
that recognized the future of the industry, and estab- 
lished a monopoly. That this supremacy was due to 
the indifference of the other nations who were willing 
to buy cheaply rather than produce, is shown by one 
result of the present war. Three years ago we were 
threatened with a dye famine because the German 
ports were closed by the British blockade, but I have 
not heard of any industry using dyes being shut down 
because of the lack of them. The chemist was recog- 
nized as the man to whom the manufacturer must look 
to continue the operation of the plant; and he rose 
to the occasion. His salary was increased, the better 
the man the higher the salary he drew. He became a 
factor, not necessarily to cheapen processes, but to 
supply necessities. A similar situation occurred in 
the drug and chemical markets. 

Now the larger and more progressive companies 
maintain research chemists who receive good salaries, 
and earn them through the increased perfection of the 
finished products, the creation of new combinations, 
and the profitable utilization of waste materials. 

Having reached this point it devolves upon the 
American nation to hold fast to the present condi- 
tion. The Chief Chemist should be a high salaried 
man. of long experience and devoted to research, 
Under him will be the various grades of men accord- 
ing to their ability, down to the high school graduates 
who do the routine work, and train themselves (if it 
is in them) for research work in the future. From 
being poked off in the corner of an obscure building, 
the laboratory should be the front door of the plant. 
Give a man the reputation of being a valued employee, 
and he will become more so. The chemist that aims 
for a managership, and gets it, will very likely be a 
better manager than he was a chemist—he has found 
his niche. I do not wish to be understood as imply- 
iiig that the chemist should not familiarize himself 
thoroughly with all the details of the industry with 
which he is connected. Because of his habit of ob- 
servation he is well qualified to note weak places in 
operations that escape the casual eye of others not 
accustomed to look beyond the economical operations. 
Therefore the chemist finds himself eventually in a 
pcsition at once the friend, adviser, and coadjutor of 
the various departments of the whole organization. 





Young Chemist’s Opportunity 


By Dr. D. W. Jayne, Manager Chemical Department, 
The Barrett Co. 

HEMISTS for industrial work, fall into three 
( : classes—Research chemists, plant chemists and 

analytical chemists, all of which are essential to 
the growth and maintenance of our chemical indus- 
tries. The ideal chemists in one class differ from the 
ideal in the others, in training and personality. For 
research chemists, men who have taken post-graduate 
work, preferably a Ph.D. are usually best equipped. 
Their work in the pure science is more complete, and 
furthermore, most men who take post-graduate work 
naturally lean towards laboratory work, and they 
thereby show their inclination for continuous investi- 
gation work in the laboratory. 
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The employer should expect such men to show 
tenacity, resourcefulness and patience, which are 
essential to results in research work. If results of 
commercial value are obtained (and both employer 
and chemist must expect frequent disappointments) 
then the chemist must realize that the results belong 
to kis employer and are not his personal property, 
although it should be the policy of the employer, to 
give proper recognition and encouragement to such 
men. 


Training of Plant Chemists 


For plant chemist, a man who has been able to take 
some engineering courses as part of his training, is 
more desirable than one who has not, but the pure 
chemistry of his education must not have been neg- 
lected in order to secure this engineering training. It 
should be acquired through extra years of study. No 
chemist should sacrifice his training in the principal 
courses in chemistry to specialize. A manufacturer 
should, and does, expect that chemists will require 
some time to learn his particular branch of the in- 
dustry, and the man with the best groundwork of 
fundamentals, not only learns the special applications 
more quickly, but his value must continue to increase 
with time; whereas, a man with a poor groundwork, 
but who may have attempted to specialize, usually 
comes to the point where his value ceases to increase 
in proportion to the time of employment. 

The personality of the plant chemist, is of vital im- 
portance, the principal requirement being the ability 
to work with and among all of the classes of men 
employed in the plant. The man who is antagonistic 
by nature, never makes a good plant chemist, for his 
ability to know exactly what is going on in the plant, 
is absolutely necessary, and unless he secures and 
retains the good will and confidence of the men with 
whom he comes in contact, he will not reach the inti- 
mate contact with the plant operation that he must 
have, and furthermore, he will tend to disorganize the 
operating force. 

Another important quality in the works chemist, is 
the ability to differentiate between facts and fancies; 
between the practical and the impractical. 


For Analytical Work 


Analytical chemists in the classification intended 
here, are those men who have had sufficient training 
to enable them to do routine works’ tests under the 
guidance of the head of the laboratory. This requires 
no comprehensive training, as their value is in the ex- 
pert handling of tests, which can only be acquired 
by many repetitions. Accuracy and a certain nimble- 
ness of the hand and eye are the essential requisites. 
The employer does not expect initiative in such men, 
and if they show it, their advancement usually lies in 
transfer to the operating force in the plant. 

The principal difference between chemists and most 
other employees, is the time required to adapt the 
principles of their studies to the particular phase cov- 
ered by the industry that employs them and the recog- 
nition which is given to that feature. The employer 
requires recognition of this feature from the chemist, 
and the chemist should be careful not to overlook it, 
but to appreciate it and let it increase his loyalty to 
his employer. 

The points so far offered have been in relation to 
chemists just leaving their college or training course, 
to enter industrial work. The measure of the chem- 
ist subsequent to that, as of any other man, is made 
by what he has done, and his record should show 
whether he has approached the ideal chemist and what 
the employer can expect of him. 
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EXPOSITION SPEAKERS TELL OF POTASH 
PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATE 





Method of Recovery From Kelp Described By (, A, 
Higgins of Hercules Powder Co.—Blast Furnace 
Output Discussed By Linn Bradley—Other Papers 
Read 


Chemical apparatus and equipment supplies were 
a prominent feature of the Exposition, from glassware 
for the laboratory to the autoclaves and kettles used 
in producing dyestuffs and chemicals. Many manu. 
facturers of machinery transported massive pumps, 
condensers and dryers from their works to the Grand 
Central Palace at great expense to demonstrate some 
improvement which means economy or time-saviing in 
production. These exhibits vied with those showing 
the products derived from coal, and the display of 
drugs and pharmaceuticals which are dependent upon 
ethyl alcohol as a solvent. 

The production of potash in the United States was 
discussed in papers read on Wednesday. 

C. A. Higgins, of the Hercules Powder Company, 
told of the recovery of potash from kelp, and the utili- 
zation of kelp ashes for fertilizer, but gave it as his 
opinion that kelp, solely as a source of potash, would 
never compete with unrestricted supplies from Europe, 
or even with that recovered in modern cement or blast 
furnace practice. Potash from desert lakes and alunite 
was discussed by John W. Hornsey. Alfred de Ropp, 
Jr., of the American Trona Corporation, told of the 
potash plant at Searles Lake. 

Linn Bradley, Chief Engineer of the Research Cor- 
poration of this city, whose subject was ‘Recovery of 
Potash from Iron Blast Furnaces and Cement Kilns 
by Electrical Precipitation.” He said: “We now have 
sufficient furnace capacity to produce annually over 
1,500,000 tons of potash per annum—far in excess of 
our pre-war requirements. The difficulty lies in the 
fact that we have not found that all furnace burdens 
carry the amount of potash shown in the table. If 
the furnace charges and operations could be adapted 
so that one-fifth of the amount, or 300,000 tons, could 
be produced, this would meet our needs without as- 
sistance from any other source.” 

Mr. Bradley said that Serecites and Cambrian pot- 
ash-bearing slates had been located in Georgia which 
carry potash in considerable quantity, several deposits 
analyzing as high as 8 or 9 per cent. 

Thursday was devoted to electrochemical industries 
and ceramics; Friday to the metal industries, and Sat- 
urday to industrial organic chemistry. In the evening 
motion pictures illustrated the method by which zinc 
oxide is manufactured by the New Jersey Zinc Co. 

Charles F. Roth, who is associated with F. W. 
Payne in the management of the Exposition, is now 
in the Chemical Warfare Service and stationed at 
Washington. He was furloughed for the period of the 
Exposition, and surprised his friends by appearing as 
usual on active duty in the office of the managers. 
The exhibitors have again, this year, expressed their 
appreciation of the executive management which car- 
ried through the programme with the same precision 
as in previous years. 

At a meeting of the organizations backing the Chem- 
ical Exposition, it was decided to hold next year’s ex- 
position in Chicago. The show will probably be staged 
in the Coliseum in that city in the week of Sept. 22. 
Western interests have been desirous for some time 
of having the show held at a midcontinent point on 
account of its educational value. The Exposition will 
probably be held again in New York in the Fall of 
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Planning to Break Germany’s Dye Monopoly 





Campaign of Du Pont Company Outlined in Pamphlet 
Entitled “ From Explosives to Dyes’’ 





Pierre du Pont, head of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., said at a recent conference of company 
officials and employees that if the United States army and navy would lick the Kaiser on land and sea 
the du Pont interests would see that the Germans were defeated in the commercial world if they again 


attempted to monopolize the dyestuff trade in the United States. 


The plans for making good this prom- 


ise are announced in a pamphlet issued last week by E. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., and distributed at 


the Chemical Exposition. 


It is said that twenty leading authorities in the company’s employ, includ- 


ing chemists and heads of departments, have been at work upon the “book of plans” for several months. 
It is entitled “From Explosives to Dyes” and the extracts here given tell the story. 


days such as these, when explosives are compli- 

cated chemical combinations whose ingredients 
are, in large part, the bases of the coal tar dyes. These 
coal tar dyes have supplanted natural coloring com- 
pounds as the newer explosives have supplanted the 
original gunpowder of the Chinese. 

The Du Pont Company, founded in 1802 by a French 
émigré of distinguished ancestry and careful scientific 
training, established the business of manufacturing ex- 
plosives in the United States. The continued control 
of the Company by a long line of men of unusual abil- 
ity in the same family has been due not only to their 
natural ability, but also to a technical training in the 
lines of their business, so that some of the most val- 
uable discoveries and processes of the industry are due 
to men who would ordinarily be thought of simply as 
owners. 

When the war started in 1914, although the Du 
Pont’s plants could produce many millions of pounds 
of dynamite and black powder per month, their capac- 
ity was only about 12,000,000 pounds per year of smoke- 
less powder. The demands have come to be over 440,- 
000,000 pounds a year. And these demands have been 
met. 

The Company built new plants and sold the product 
at $1.00 per pound, although from the moment the 
great war demand was created every kind of material 
began to increase in price rapidly—steel, coal, cotton, 
alcohol, lumber and nitrates. You may go over the 
entire list of our markets and you will find every- 
thing on the list from one to two hundred per cent: 
higher than in pre-war times; and these high prices 
still remain in force. Powder, started at $1.00 per 
pound, has been reduced persistently whenever a sav- 
ing in cest would be effected. As an example, the fol- 
lowing table shows the dates of reductions in prices: 


I: is but a short step from explosives to dyes in 


Oct. 1914, the price was $1.00 per Ib. 
May, 1915, the price was .97% per Ib. 
Oct. 1915, the price was .90_ per lb. 
Nov., 1915, the price was .80_ per Ib. 
July, 1916, the price was .60_ per Ib. 
Sept., 1916, the price was .47% per Ib. 
Dec. 1916, the price was  .60_ per lb. 
April, 1917, the price was .47% per Ib. 
Sept., 1917, the price was .49% per Ib. 
Sept., 1918, the price was .43% per Ib. 


This astonishing record was made possible by many 
economies in production and by many inventions, as 
well as by the efficient organization of the Company. 
Up to March, 1918, all of the plants built by the Du 
Pont Company had been built solely to supply the 
Allies. 


Huge Nashville Plant 

In March, 1918, the Company began the erection of a 
large smokeless plant at Nashville, Tenn. for our own 
Government. It will take 20,000 to 25,000 men 10 to 12 
months to complete it, and the Company has agreed to 
give its 116 years of accumulated knowledge, and to do 
this enormous construction at actual cost and without 
profit. 

This plant is being built in 9 units—each one complete 
in itself. One of these units is approximately eight times 
the size of the largest smokeless powder plant in the 
United States prior to 1914. The entire plant is seventy 
times as large as the largest plant before the war. It 
covers an area 114 miles wide by 3 miles long. To operate 
it at full capacity will require 1,500,000 pounds of nitrate 
of soda per day—675,000 pounds of sulphur per day. It 
will consume 4,500 tons of coal for each 24 hours, which 
is equivalent to 100 carloads, or 2 trainloads. It will 
require 100,000,000 gallons of water per 24 hours, or as 
much water as is used by a city having a population of 
1,000,000 people. The central power plant will contain 68 
boilers, each with a rating of 825 horse-power. It will be 
the largest smokeless powder plant in the world and the 
last word in powder making. 

Changing to Dyes 

When this war, with its unprecedented demand for 
High Explosives, was forced upon America it was found 
necessary to create the factories required for a large out- 
put of high explosives, in most cases, from the first brick 
to the last piece of equipment.. After the war, America, 
in the person of the explosives manufacturing concern of 
the Du Pont Company, will, insofar as possible, apply all 
this experience, organization, equipment and raw materials 
mm the manufacture of intermediates, dyes and closely 
related products of a similar nature. This implies, how- 
ever, years of work in the engineering, chemical, research 
and operative departments. 

Why is the Du Pont Company in dyestuffs? The 
answer is obvious. As has been shown, the dye industry 
is very closely related to the manufacture of explosives. 
It was very easy for the organization to pass to this other 
work. But other Americans also accepted the challenge 
vf the German boycott and set about making dyes for our 
country’s use. The tremendous importance and signifi- 
cance of the Du Pont enterprise depends upon two things: 
(1) ability to meet the Germans in the matter of quality, 
and (2) establishing the industry so firmly that no after- 
the-war activities of Germans shall have power to disrupt 
our newly-established enterprise, which will set us free 
forever from dependence upon German dyes. 

The Indigo Plant 

The indigo plant is the heart of the dyestuff works. 

Indigo is the great staple dye of the world. The 
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achievement of the Du Pont Company in the erection 
of a plant having a rated capacity sufficient to supply 
the entire needs of the United States, within the seem- 
ingly incredible time of 10 months, stands as an ac- 
complishment second to none in the development of 
the coal tar color industry in the United States during 
the war. 

The successful manufacture of synthetic indigo 
marks the beginning of the production of a series of 
fast colors, which are so essential to the various con- 
suming industries. It is highly essential that manu- 
facturers of the particular fabrics in which such colors 
were used should get back to their former standards 
as soon as possible. 

Our great neighbor and ally, Great Britain, considers 
the manufacture of synthetic dyes to be a “pivotal in- 
dustry.” Shortly after the outbreak of the war her 
Government took steps to secure the establishment on 
a permanent basis of the manufacture of dyes in Eng- 
land. A Dye Commissioner has been appointed, who 
gives practically all his time to this industry, and every 
care has been taken to keep this essential industry 
from any possibility of control from any foreign source 
after the war. 

It is England’s “great moment” in dyestuffs; it is 
ours, too. 

Our productiveness per man is far greater than Ger- 
many’s. There is no reason to fear her accumulated 
fund of experience in this line of manufacture, pro- 
vided we, at this time, prepare to meet her at all 
points. The program of the Du Pont Company is a 
defensive program with a view to securing and assur- 
ing the absolute independence of the great American 
textile and other consuming industries, which had been 
so long subject to the autocratic will of Germany for 
their supply of dyestuffs. 





FEATURES OF N. W. D. A. MEETING 


The annual meeting of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association will be in session at the Hotel 
Astor in New York City the week of October 7. In 
issuing his call for the convention, President C. E. 
Bedwell, of Omaha, called attention to the fact that 
never has the organization faced so many problems 
seriously affecting the wholesale drug business and 
never have thought, counsel and advice been needed 
more. Therefore it is to be hoped that the meeting 
will be largely attended. 

Laws present and prospective are to be discussed at 
the sessions by members who handle the legislative 
business of the Association. Recognizing the neces-* 
sity for curtailing needless expenditure, the social fea- 
tures of the convention have been somewhat limited, 
but ample provisions for recreation and entertainment 
still form part of the programme. The tentative out- 
line of plans for the meeting includes business sessions 
taking up most of the mornings and the early after- 
noon hours during the week, a president’s reception on 
Monday evening, a banquet Thursday evening at 
which addresses by officers and two invited speakers 
of national distinction will be given, and an all-day 
trip to Bear Mountain on Friday, October 11. 





DYE MAKERS IN CONFERENCE 


One of the most important meetings of the year of 
the American Dyestuffs Manufacturers’ Association 
was held recently in New York and a number of reso- 
lutions of importance to the dyestuffs industry were 
adopted. The meeting was attended by members of 
the Dyes Institute and of the Dyestuffs Committee of 
the Chemical Alliance. Morris R. Poucher, of the Du 
Pont Company and president of the American Dye- 
stuff Manufacturers’ Association, presided. 
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NATIONAL RESEARCH LABORATORY NEEDED 


A National Research Laboratory was advocated by 
Dr. Charles H. Herty at a conference at the Chem- 
ical Exposition on Friday last. Dr. Herty said: 

“It is a peculiar situation that exists in this country 
today. The three great commercial applications of the 
so-called ‘coal tar chemicals’ are, first, explosives, for 
which means are never lacking for the testing of new 
products; second, dyestuffs, for which fortunately the 
equipment for testing as to standard, fastness, dura- 
bility, and aesthetic suitability is simple, inexpensive, 
and accessible to every worker; third, medicinals, and 
here the problems of investigation become even 
greater. 

“The war period has developed many brilliant or- 
ganic chemists, whose talent could be applied to the 
relief of suffering. How can this application be made? 
A suggestion has been advanced which seems to cover 
the situation admirably, namely, that an_ institution 
somewhat analogous to the Mellon Institute be 
founded, in which adequate provision for laboratory 
tests of all kinds would be made, and to which, 
through the establishment of fellowships, manufactur- 
ing organizations could send young men for working 
out specific problems. Cooperation should be estab- 
lished between this institution and the organic labora- 
tories of our universities, as well as with the hospitals 
of the country.” 

The therapeutic value of a product produced by a 
chemist. today must be determined by a pharmacol- 
ogist or physiologist and the resources for testing its 
qualities are limited. 





NEW PLATINUM REGULATIONS 


The War Industries Board has just made public 
the regulations limiting the sale, possession and use of 
platinum, iridium and palladium. These rules were 
prepared by a committee consisting of Hennen Jen- 
nings, bureau of mines, chairman; C. L. Parsons, bu- 
reau of mines; C. H. Conner, War Industries Board; 
J. M. Hill, geological survey; and W. F. Hillebrand, 
bureau of standards, and are designed to limit the use 
of the three metals as much as possible in all indus- 
tries not engaged in war work. 

The use of any of the metals in jewelry is prohibited, 
as is the manufacture for use in dentistry of any 
metal, metal parts or alloys containing more than 20 
per cent by weight of platinum or 40 per cent of plat- 
inum, iridium or palladium combined. 

Licenses will be required to purchase, sell, barter or 
deal in the unmanufactured metals, or to possess, use, 
sell, purchase or barter in them for business purposes 
if engaged in the production of sulphuric or nitric 
acid or other chemical products in which the metals 
are used, or the production of -chemical apparatus and 
reagents of all kinds containing them. 

Every applicant for a license will be required to 
submit with his application a sworn inventory of all 
platinum, iridium or palladium or compounds thereof 
in his posseisosn or control; and every licensee will 
be required to submit at such.times as may be desig- 
nated by the War Industries Board a sworn inventory 
of his holdings. Records must be kept by licensees of 
their sales, purchases and other transfers of the metals 
or articles containing them, with the names and ad- 
dresses of the purchasers, sellers or transferees and 
the quantities involved. 





William Whitely Baker, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Agricultural Chemical Company, died recently at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. The fertilizer trade of Balti- 


more, Md., adopted resolutions of condolence with the © 


family. 
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News of Companies 


The Harral Soap Company, 136 Havemyer Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has filed notice of a decrease in its 
capital from $200,000 to $50,000. 























Fire recently destroyed a portion of the Ames 
Chemical Laboratory, Glens Falls, N. Y,, engaged in 
the manufacture of nitrate of silver, with loss esti- 
mated at $10,000. 





Joseph A. Schiffers, connected with the Phoenix 
Dye Works, Knoxville, Tenn., is considering plans for 
the establishment of a new plant for the manufacture 
of dyeing-composition. 





The War Department, Washington, D. C., is mak- 
ing rapid progress in the construction of the new plant 
at Fairmont, W. Va., for the production of phos- 
phorus. Captain Walter W. Huff, Quartermaster’s 
Department, is in charge of construction. 





The General Chemical Company, New York, is said 
to be considering plans for the construction of a large 
new three-story brick and concrete plant, about 200x 
600 feet, at Race and Winder Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
The works are estimated to cost $200,000. 





The Penn Chemical & Manufacturing Company, 
Manor Station, near Pittsburgh, Pa., has disposed of 
its plant and property comprising manufacturing 
building on a site of approximately two and one-half 
acres to the Nassau Steel Company, for a considera- 
tion said to be about $15,000. 





The Philadelphia Quartz Company, 212 South Third 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturer of chemicals, 
is said to have acquired a site comprising approxi- 
mately thirty acres at Rahway, N. J., fronting on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for the establishment of a large 
new plant for the manufacture of its products. It is 
understood that the project will involve an expenditure 
in excess of $1,000,000. 


Announcement has been made by the Aetna Pow- 
der Company that plans are now being prepared for 
the immediate reconstruction of the portion of its 
works at North Birmingham, Ala., recently destroyed 
by fire, caused by the explosion of 4000 pounds of 
nitroglycerin. It is expected to have this work com- 
pleted within three months. J. L. Almon is superin- 
tendent of the local plant. 


CHARGES AGAINST CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Application has been made to the Circuit Court at 
St. Louis for a receiver for the Allan-Pfeiffer Chemical 
Company. The application has been made by a stock- 
holder and former employee of the company, who 
alleges mismanagement and large loss to the company. 
According to the applicant’s statement, no board 
meetings have been held since 1914 and no stock- 
holders’ meetings for several years and the officials 
‘have failed to make statements to stockholders as re- 
quested. The company cannot pay its debt and can- 
not get the money to procure raw materials for or- 
ders amounting to many thousand dollars, it is as- 
serted. ; 

C. J. Lane, the president of the company, denies all 
these charges, and says the suit is spite work. The 
allegation that the company is in a bad financial way 
he pronounced absolutely untrue. The company, he 
says, is in good condition, and is making money. 
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HEARING ON FERTILIZER RATES 





Proposed Change in Classification of Cottonseed Meal 
Cake Opposed By Trade Associations—Argument 
By R. A, P. Walker of New York 


(Special to DruG AND CHEMICAL MARKETS) 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 1—When the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission convened here on Sept. 17, to hear 
protests against the proposed consolidation of classifica- 
tion No. 1 for the Southern territory, removing cotton- 
seed meal cake and hulls from the fertilizer class and 
putting them in Class D, the grain schedule, and also 
to change the freight rate on nitrate of soda and other 
fertilizer materials in less than carload lots, R. A. P. 
Walker, traffic manager of the American Cotton Oil Co., 
New York, appeared for the Southern Fertilizer Associa- 
tion and the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers Association, 
and filed statements by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and by the heads of various state departments 
testifying to the fact that cottonseed meal is recognized 
as a fertilizer. 

Mr. Walker said the rates proposed would be 34.7 per 
cent higher than the rates on other fertilizer material 
with which it is in competition. Per car mile earnings 
under the proposed rates from Atlanta to New York, 
818.9 miles, on cottonseed meal at present rates are 17.83 
cents; on automobiles, 19.23; household goods, 17.43; fur- 
niture, 10.3; while the proposed rates would make the 
per car mile earnings on cottonseed meal 26.9 cents; cot- 
tonseed meal carrying a minimum of 40,000 pounds, auto- 
mobiles, 10,000, and household goods and furniture, 12,000. 
Comparing the rates on cottonseed meal and cake from 
Atlanta to Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
«nd Newport News with the grain rates from Chicago 
and East St. Louis to the same points, Mr. Walker found 
that the rates on the cottonseed products were invariably 
Ligher than on grain and this would be very much accen- 
tuated under the proposed Class D rates. Mr. Walker 
said that if cottonseed meal was a feed, it was, under the 
fertilizer basis, being disccriminated against as compared 
to the present grain rates in C. F. A. territory. 

Mr. Walker said that if the proposed Class D rates 
were permitted in the southeast, the cottonseed meal peo- 
pie would certainly ask for the same privileges afforded 
the grain people, such as milling and mixing in transit. 

H. L. Bates, superintendent of manufacture, Interna- 
tional Agricultural Corporation, said that of all the meal 
bought last year practically every pound went into the 
manufacture of fertilizer and that because of a shortage 
of tankage, of fish, of cyanamid, and of nitrate of soda, 
there would be a million and a half tons of the meal 
used this next year solely in the manufacture of commer- 
cial fertilizers. 

H. W. B. Glover, traffic manager, Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company and the Southern Cotton Oil Company, 
protested against the new classification, scattering the 
various fertilizers throughout the book. He filed an ex- 
hibit of what the present classifications show, what the 
pioposed one shows, and what he thought the new classi- 
fication should be. 

F. W. Beyer, manager, Nitrate Agencies Company, New 
Orleans, objected to the proposed advance in less than 
carload rates on nitrate of soda. He said the Govern- 
ment had recognized it as a fertilizer material and he 
saw no reason why the Railroad Administration and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should rule differently. 
It analyzes 1854 per cent of ammonia and is therefore 
the cheapest source of that chemical for use in making 
fertilizers, three-fourths of the nitrate of soda being used 
for fertilizer manufacture. 
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The Drug & Chemical Markets 





MENTHOL AND CAMPHOR HIGHER 





Advance Due to Advices From Japan That Estimate: 
Of Reserve Stocks Were Excessive — Saccharin 
Again Declines—Seed Market Unsettled 


PRICE CHANGES IN NEW YORK 
Stocks in First Hands 
Advanced 


Arnica Flowers, 2c 

Blackhaw Bark of Roos. 8 c 

Blood Root, 10c Peppermint Oil, 50c 

Camphor Refincd, Lemestic, 19¢ Pitch, Burgundy, Domestic, 2c 

Camphor Refined, Japanese, 47ce@Sunflower Seed, Domestic, South 
60c American, %c@lc 


Ergot, 5c Wormseed Oil, $2 
Geranium Oil, Algerian, 5tc Canary Seed, South American 
Menthol, Japanese, $1.39 5'%c 

Declined 


Caraway Seed, African, 3c Mace, Banda, Ic 

Cannabis Indica Herb, Domestic, Nutmegs, Singapore, 110s, 1c 
U.S.P., 30c Pepper, Singapore White, Ic 

Cassias, Saigon, Assortment, Ic Saccharin, Soluble, Insoluble, We 

Dill Seed, 2c Sage, Greek Stemless, 3c 





Trading in drugs is more or less hampered by the 
canvass for the Liberty Loan. Menthol and camphor 
advanced sharply on advices from Japan that esti- 
mates of supplies were too high. Saccharin declined 
again. 

Crude drugs are steady. Botanicals show minor 
price changes with slight weakness. In seeds, herbs, 
leaves, etc., price revisions have been numerous. Can- 
ary seed, sage, and caraway seed are lower. The mar- 
ket is unsettled owing to restricted imports and ton- 
nage scarcity. 

Cadmium metal and compounds have been added to 
the export conservation list. 


Alcohol, Grain—Manufacturers are taxed to their 
capacity to meet the needs of the Government and 
regular customers. Prices are steady for 188 proof 
at $4.91 and for 190 proof at $4.97 a gallon. : 


Arnica Flowers—Keener selling competition and 
more liberal offerings caused a weaker market. Sell- 
ers lowered prices 2c to 89c@94c a pound. 

Blackhaw Bark of Root—Smaller supplies resulted 
in another rise, and sellers advanced prices 8c to 49c@ 
55c a pound. All offerings at 49c to 53c a pound 
have been practically cleaned up. 

Balsam Fir, Canadian—With supplies practically 
cleaned up in the primary market, local prices on the 
spot closed very firm at $5.90@$6 a pound. Other 
kinds of balsams closed unchanged and quiet, but 
steady. 

Blood Root—Increased scarcity resulted in further 
price advances. Holders raised quotations 10c to 49c 
@55c a pound. Offerings were readily absorbed at the 
inside price. 

Camphor, Refined—Domestic refiners raised prices 
10c to $1.34%4 a pound for supplies in bulk, in bar- 
rels, based on a shortage of supplies and rising pri- 
mary markets. Prior to the outbreak of the war the 
price was 44%c a pound for supplies in bulk in bar- 
rels. Refiners are considerably behind in their de- 
liveries on outstanding orders. 

Canary Seed—The flurry in the market has quieted 
down and prices receded 5%c to 19%c@20c a pound 
for South American seed. 


Mustard Seed, California Erown, 


Caraway Seed—Prices closed lower, in response to 
expected arrivals. Holders lowered prices 3c to 62c@ 
63c a pound for African. 


Camphor, Japanese—Holders raised prices 47c to 
$1.72@$1.75 for refined 2%4-pound slabs, owing to a 
marked scarcity of stocks. Cables from Japan noted 
a higher market, quoting November-December ship- 
ments, cost, freight, insurance, at $1.35 a pound. At 
the close prices here were still advancing. 

Cannabis Indica, Herb, Domestic U. S. P.—Prices 
are weaker owing to lower quotations for imported 
supplies. In some quarters holders lowered quota- 
tions 30c to 34c@55c a pound. 

Cassias, Saigon—Assortments are offered at lc lower 
to 52c@53c and 45c@50c a pound. This is attributed 
to dullness due to a dragging demand. Other grades 
closed quiet at former prices. 

Castor Oil—Prices are steady and: makers are quot- 
ing 30c@3lc in barrels, 31c in cases and No. 3 in bar- 
rels 29%4c@30c a pound. Efforts are being made by 
the Government to increase the supply of castor oil 
for lubricating airplane motors, and an investigation 
is on foot to determine the qualities of certain lubri- 
cating oils, to learn whether it is possible to use avail- 
able supplies. 

Dill Seed—Holders lowered prices 2c to 19c@19%c 
a pound. Larger offerings and an absence of demand 
were responsible for the decline. 

Ergot—Russian and Spanish supplies are scarcer 
which led to a further advance of 5c to $1.75@$1.80 a 
pound. 

Geranium Oil, Algerian—Prices scoreda further 
sharp rise of 50c a pound because of higher primary 
markets. Handlers are now naming $11@$12 a pound, 
as to brand. 

Glycerin, C. P.—Prices closed steady without 
change. The movement of glycerin has been chiefly 
to the Government. Refiners are naming 61c@62c a 
pound for chemically pure. 

Haarlem Oil—The difficulty in obtaining supplies 
created a stronger market. Holders are quoting $8.45 
@$9 a gross for supplies in bottles. 

Mace, Batavia—Holders lowered prices 1c to 45c@ 
46c a pound for No. 2. Smaller inquiries and increased 
offerings are responsible for the decline. 

Magnesium Carbonate, Powdered—The demand is 
gradually increasing and the market is stronger. Hold- 
ers of U. S. P. supplies in barrels are quoting 20c@ 
2lc a pound. 

Menthol, Japanese—There appears to be no limit to 
the upward movement, due to diminishing stocks, 
higher import costs and a large demand. Sellers raised 
prices $1.30 to $5.75@$6 a pound. Cables from Japan 
quote prices equal to $5.80 a pound laid down here. 

Mercury—Offerings are slightly larger for prompt 
delivery at $125 a flask of 75 pounds. Smaller quan- 
tities are obtainable at $130 per flask of 75 pounds. 


Morphine—Prices ruled steady and closed un- 
changed at $11.80 an ounce for sulphate in 25-ounce 
lots. Widespread interest has been centered on the 
awards by the Government involving contracts for 
18,000 bottles of eight mgm. hypodermic sulphate tab- 
lets, 250 to the bottle, ranging at prices from 88c to 
90c a bottle. 
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is firmer, 
Hold- 


Mustard Seed—California brown seed 
based on a better demand and smaller stocks. 
ers raised prices lc to 24c@25c a pound. 


Nutmegs, Singapore—Prices for 110 ‘to the pound 
closed lower under a light demand. Sellers are ask- 
ing Ic lower to 36c@37c a pound. 

Opium—With inquiries steady and sufficient sup- 
plies to meet requirements, the market remains un- 
changed. Makers are quoting supplies in cases at 
$21.50; powdered $28.50 and granulated $24.50 a pound. 
A scarcity of opium in London may lead to a firmer 
market here as reflected already in quotations on 
future deliveries. 

Paris Green—Prices closed steady at 41c@42c a 
pound asked by makers, but business is slow. Second 
hands continue to quote supplies in kegs at 38c@39c a 
pound. 

Pepper, Singapore, White—Holders lowered prices 
Ic to 311%4c@32c a pound. This is attributed to an ir- 
regular market. Little authentic advice is received 
from the Orient. 

Peppermint Oil—Certain brands are out of the mar- 
ket and handlers raised prices 50c to $6.25 a pound. 
Other brands were quoted at $6@$6.50 a pound. 

Pitch Burgundy, Domestic—Absence of imported 
supplies which are quoted entirely nominal and dimin- 
ishing stocks led to higher prices. Holders are now 
asking 2c advance to 6%c@8c a pound. 


Quinine—Lack of inquiries resulted in a featureless 
market. Government contracts were booked for 15,- 
000 ounces of sulphate crystals of which 10,000 ounces 
were awarded at 97c and 5,000 ounces at 98c an ounce. 
Also 6,400,000 tablets of 200 mgm. to the tablet packed 
1,000 to a bottle, were awarded at $6.69 a bottle. Sec- 
ond hands are offering American sulphate at $1 and 
Java at 91c an ounce while domestic makers continue 
to quote on the basis of 90c an ounce for lots of 100 
ounces. 

Saccharin—Buyers were unwilling to operate in face 
of freer offerings and increased price concessions. 
Sellers lowered prices 50c to $23@$23.50 for soluble 
and to $24@$24.50 a pound for insoluble, U. S. P. 
Some makers according to reports are offering to 
accept contracts for insoluble for October-November 
delivery below quoted inside prices. 


Sage, Greek, Stemless—More liberal offerings weak- 
ened the market. Sellers lowered quotations 3c to 24c 
@24%c a pound. 

Sunflower Seed—Smallness of stocks and better in- 
quiries led to higher prices. Holders raised quotations 
3c to 8%4c@8%c for good domestic and lc to 8@8%c 
a pound for clean South American seed. 


Thymol Crystals U. S. P.—Inquiries are increasing 
and prices closed steadier but unchanged. Holders are 
naming $13.00@$13.25 a pound. 


Venice Turpentine—Supplies are very scant and 
prices closed stronger with an upward trend. Sellers 
are offering small quantities at former figures ranging 
from $4.90@$5 a pound. 


Wormeseed Oil—Larger offerings from primary mar- 
kets weakened prices. Sellers lowered quotations $2 
to $10@$12 a pound, according to brand. 





Charles H. Bayer, president of the Bayer-Strond 
Corporation of New York and of the Basic Products 
Company, and vice-president of the Sawtay Products 
Corporation, was killed recently in an automobile acci- 
dent. His wife, who was with him, was killed at the 
same time. Mr. Bayer was 42 years old. 
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MARKET FOR CHEMICALS IN JAPAN 


The condition of the market for chemicals in Japan 
can be best understood by an examination of the fol- 
lowing table of figures showing the imports and ex- 
ports of drugs and chemicals into and, from Japan ‘in 
the year 1917: 














Articles. Imports. Exports 
[Peer $248,790 
Liquorice 130,448 
Saffron ... ‘ 37,121 
Galls, oak bark 254,036 
‘anning extracts ner 577,484 
EROS IRONED: © cawscadedteceesacas 4,565,112 
CPI NOMINEE sccieswteediceandectcdes 43,322 
=e er ee 547,068 
| RES S 2a ee ee ei eee 993,629 
SOE. CRUE a icinesanciececvencwaes 99,240 
SRS es ane ae 28,352 
Phosphorus: 
WRNOW, werscnuucavessakaseosite aoe t 
PRE car odat Was csueicacuveswecden 123,293 
TG WOU o's caaeks otecasicd dannede 110,222 
RPMMILG MUNG cccncecsencescvanecicns 25,234 
ME MEOES BONE idocdasiccnectcsaeece 209,893 
BOMAGUG BEI. 6062s scccccccswedene 98,035 
CORROMG BOI cc ssccsrnenadasevans 2,374,432 
CHIC ACIG oscccscceees ae 62,336 
Caustic soda .. sad 3,204,347 
SS are 482,060 
Bicarbonate of soda 153.601 
Peroxide of soda...... 30,755 
Nitrate of soda, crude. 4,862,313 
Borate Of G0dG..6100.0006 ae 278,181 
Cyanide of soda...........+: otto. 161,976 
Cynaide of potash.............0¢ 185,337 
WAtTAtS OF POLAR ec scccccccceces 26,126 
Chlorate of potash.....ccccccces 77,471 
Bichromate of potash...........- 249,862 
Bromide of potaGh....cscccceccee 7,697 
Rens tia citi tn elinaisbeasiaaivosieisda 12,767 
Subnitrate of bismuth........... 32,90u 
Chloride of ammonium........... 93,361 
Sulphate of ammonium.......... 1,431,304 
Carbonate of ammonium........ 140,900 
MCCALS OF CaICIUMs 0.02.00000000006 $31,124 
OCMAN: . aisiasa sisiasensia saison ciseeaes 39°820 
ASPEN, cg cnecccased:s 278569 
Milk sugar .. 15.918 
Antifebrin . I sie 
Antipyrin . ane i... 
Santonin uae 51,660 ine 
Quinine, hydrochlorate and sul- 
DUE sa cecsdeusccmusenctanes ys m 
Morphine, hydrochlorate and sul- 
RG COE Salons kde 22s wed ctiwaves 2,538,920 eee eeeee 
Cocaine, hydrochlorate and sul- 
RMR OU, ceca secasavilcadsen cession 477,659 ewe eeeee 


Alcoholic medicinal preparations 
Aromatic chemicals ...........+.. 







ROOUN MOMOEEE: Sisscceciescecasess $213,712 
CRUE. ica detieahenneacneacencse® 304,206 
DOMME | icsccccacodvdeseosee es 729,115 
Compressed oxygen ........+++00 28, 

PINE» sSiccGngece wens sawscaesee 3,971,396 
ME a cisececcedanecssandendivend 165,739 
PEER av ob ccdceraveuvaedeccece 275,391 
WNIO BOE vinidndeessoxenevedicsse 1,756,509 
PD OO ovccindacsscucessis 251,797 
COBDEY GUIDREEG: cccccccoccsvccces 862 
TOGIGS Of POtCAGI ccccccrcccvecedces 519,844 
Bleaching powder .. ie 742,854 
Calcium carbide . 426,926 
Naphthalene 196,805 
COMBROT  .cccsee 2,152,078 
Menthol crystals 797,163 
Menthol cane ..... 84,796 
ce eee 142,182 
Gauze and bandages............. 505,305 
PE OWE. c.nininisc oss 68 604s cand aceroe 3,301,671 


Of these imports about 60 per cent are imported into 
Kobe and Osaka. The chief chemicals imported from 
the United States are, in the order of importance, 
caustic soda, soda ash, carbolic acid, rosin, bichromate 
of potash, cocaine, salicylic acid, formalin, hops, gly- 
cerin, antifebrin, and tanning extracts. 





The Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Weirton, 
W. Va., is planning for the construction of a by-product 
plant for the production of benzol in connection with 
the erection of a new blast furnace and gas works. The 
company has recently increased its capital from $5,500,000 
to $30,000,000, to provide, in part, for this work. The 
production at the benzol plant will be used by the Gov- 
ernment. 





| 
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Heavy Chemical Markets 





HEAVY CHEMICAL MARKET FIRM 


Benzoic Acid Is in Pressing Demand—Soda Ash and 
Caustic Soda Have Advanced—Bleaching Powder Is 
Scarce and Sales Are Made at New High Prices 


PRICE CHANGES IN NEW YORK 
(Stocks in First Hands) 


Advanced 
Benzoic Acid, 15¢ Ib. Soda Ash. 5c to 15c 100 lbs. 
Benzoate of Soda, 5s Ib. Caustic Soda, 5c 100 Ibs. 
Permanganate of Potash, 10c Ib. Bleaching Powder, 2c Ib. 
Zinc Oxide, Yc Ib. Potash Alum, lc Ib. 
Declined 


Caustic Potash, 3c Ib. 





Salicylic Acid, 10c Ib. 





Of the items that fall under this classification some 
very noticeable changes have set in, although it may 
be stated that the market on the whole is firm. How- 
ever, trading during the week has not been in pro- 
nounced volume, other than the activity in soda ash, 
caustic soda, bleaching powder, permanganate of pot- 
ash and a few other products. Price changes for the 
week are not numerous and where made tended to- 
ward higher levels. 

Stocks of the alums, particularly the ammonia, are 
becoming scarcer with some sellers holding at higher 
prices. 

Acids—The acids are active and various grades of 
lactic are in scant supply. Benzoic acid has had its 
best week of the season and pressing requirements 
have depleted stocks. Acetic acid which comes to 
the front in occasional spurts was more in demand. 
Salicylic acid still seems to be lagging and offerings 
are more free. Supplies of bleaching powder are far 
short of requirements. The market for permanganate 
of potash is strengthening and prices have an upward 
tendency. There is virtually no carbon tetrachloride 
in the open market. Sodium sulphide is no easier for 
either the 30 per cent or the 60 per cent. 

Caustic Soda—Trading has been active, but the mar- 
ket was more or less erratic, with .a variation of 
prices, and it would be difficult to determine the 
actual market situation. There were offers from ware- 
houses at $4.55 to $4.60 per hundred with large in- 
terests holding as high as $4.60 although there were 
brokers who would consider $4.45. Over the balance 
of the year $4.50 was quoted, but with no meaning in 
the absence of real business. 

Bleaching Powder—There seems to be no question 
that price is going upward with no limit in sight, un- 
less the Government assumes control of the industry. 
Sales are passing as high as 6c though offerings of 
fresh material are frequently heard. 

Soda Ash—There is an active demand for both do- 
mestic and export purposes, with an extensive volume 
of business passing which would be considerable more 
were the stocks available. Actual sales of the light 
material in barrels were made at $3.35 and in single 
bags at $2.60. Offerings of ash in single bags were 
made at $2.60 to $2.65, warehouse, and barrel material 
at $3.30 to $3.40. 

Potash Chrome Alum—The call is strong and avail- 
able stocks are limited. Closing quotations ranged 
from 21c to 22c per pound. ; 

Ammonia Alum—The situation is no easier and 
while buying interest is not strongly in evidence, 











stocks are only in limited quantities. A fractional in- 
crease in price is noted and the lump product, U. §, 
P., is quoted at 8c to 84¢c per pound, with the pow- 
dered at 8%%c to 9c. 

Permanganate of Potash—Trading has been active 
and factors report an improvement at the close with 
extensive inquiry from large consumers. The U. §. P, 
product which for some time was lagging in price is 
now generally quoted at from $1.90 to $2.00 and the 
technical from $1.55 to $1.85. 

Acetic Acid—Comparatively little interest is appar- 
ent in this material and offerings of the individual 
firms constitute the only activity, as a rule, but during 
the week more interest was noted. The 99% per cent, 
glacial product in carboys is quoted at 60c; the com- 
mercial 56 per cent at 29c; and the commercial 28 per 
cent at 15c. The latter products are packed in bar- 
rels. 


Lactic Acid—The U. S. P. products are reported to 
be virtually off the market and the nominal price for 
the eighth revision is quoted at $3.00 and the ninth re- 
vision at $3.25. The other products are quoted as fol- 
lows: The 22 per cent commercial dark is held at 
64%c per pound, the 44 per cent medium is quoted at 
14c per pound and the 50 per cent pure at 60c. 

Barium Chloride—The market has been barely 
steady on this product. Quotations range from $80 to 
$100 per ton. The inquiry is active, but no large orders 
have been recorded and the undertone of the market 
is not particularly strong. 

Silicate of Soda—Business has been chiefly confined 
to second hands and the market is firm. The 60 de- 
gree product, which is apparently scarcer than the 40 
degree frequently appears on the market in odd lots. 
The 60 degree is held at 534c to 6c per pound, works, 
and the 40 degree at $2.25 to $2.50 per cwt. 


Sulphate of Alumina—A very firm situation prevails 
Buyers who find it necessary to cover up are seem- 
ingly up against a rising market with stocks difficult 
to locate. The demand of late has been so strong that 
most leading manufacturers are sold up. The export 
movement to South America has also been strong. 
The demand for water purification purposes continues 
heavy. The iron free is held at $4.50 to $5.00 and the 
technical at 4c to 444c per pound. 


Copper Sulphate—There are fewer offerings of this 
material on the market, and little activity. Prices for 
the 88-99 per cent large crystals are generally quoted 
at 9l%c to 10c per pound. 


Salicylic Acid—Owing to lack of demand this item 
holds a rather weak position at present. Stocks are 
reported in liberal supply. The technical is held at 
72c to 80c and the U. S. P. at 88c to $1.00. 


Magnesia Calcined—The high grade technical is 
quoted at 70c. Medium grades range from 42c to 50c, 
and the heavy is held at 9%c to 12c. 





Control of the domestic pig tin situation is to be 
taken over by the War Industries Board, under a 
licensing system. All users and dealers in pig tin will 
be licensed and a complete inventory of stocks on 
hand and contracts unfilled will be made and, if neces- 
sary, supplies will be redistributed to equalize them ac- 
cording to essential uses. 
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PLATINUM FOUND IN CANADA 
(Special to Druc & CHEemicaL Markets.) 


Toronto, Canada, Oct. 5.—Owing to the great de- 
mand for platinum the Canadian Government has in- 
structed officials of the Geological Survey to make in- 
vestigations in British Columbia, where some deposits 
have been found. Mining has been carried on for some 
years to a limited extent, principally in the neighbor- 
hood of Princeton. G. C. Mackenzie and Charles Cam- 
sell, of the Geological Survey, who have been making 
investigations along the Tulameen River, have re- 
ported that there are good prospects of securing 
platinum in large quantities. 

During the next few weeks the search will be car- 
ried on in a more extensive way. Equipment for re- 
fining platinum has been installed at the Vancouver 
Assay Office and operations will be started almost 
immediately. The Assay Office pays $105 per troy 
ounce for platinum metal contained in ingots, scrap, 
sponge, etc., and a flat rate of $103 per troy ounce for 
metals of the platinum group in the unrefined state 
such as nuggets and placer platinum. By this new de- 
parture Vancouver becomes the only market for plat- 
inum in Canada, and it is expected that platinum will 
be sent there from all parts of the country. 





QUICKSILVER OUTPUT IS SHORT 

The production of quicksilver in the United States dur- 
ing the first half of 1918 was 17,576 flasks, according to 
F, L. Ransome, of the United States Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior. The total production in 1917 
was 35,954 flasks, and as one-half of this is 17,977 flasks, 
the quantity thus far produced this year falls short by 
401 flasks of that which should have been produced if 
the output this year is to equal that of last. As quick- 
silver, if not absolutely essential to the conduct of war, 
is a metal for which it would be exceedingly difficult 
to find satisfactory substitutes in all of its uses, and 
as an output of 36,000 flasks would, it is estimated, be 
barely enough to meet the demands in this country in 
1918, the shortage indicated by the returns for the first 
half of the year calls for energetic efforts by the pro- 
ducers, the consumers, and the Government to increase 
the supply of the metal and to curtail less essential 
uses. 

One of the notable achievements in the industry 
during the year has been the successful adaptation of 
the rotary cement kiln to quicksilver metallurgy. Eight 
of these furnaces are now or will soon be in operation 
in California, and they are expected to make an in- 
crease in production that may more than offset the 
falling off during the first half of the year. 





PRODUCTION OF FULLER’S EARTH 

The production of fuller’s earth in 1917, as shown bv 
a report published by the United States Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior, was 78,870 short tons, valued 
at the mine at $776,632 or $10.66 a ton. The increase over 
1916 was 5,048 tons, or 7 per cent, and $69,681, or nearly 
10 per cent. Since its beginning, in 1895, this industry has 
almost steadily increased until, in 1917, its output and the 
value and average price per ton of its product were the 
highest yet attained. The output in 1917 was nearly 11 
times greater than in 1895, and the value was nearly 19 
times greater. ; 





A recent explosion in the plant of the Bayway 
Chemical Company, South Elizabeth, N. J., injured 
three men and caused $50,000 damage. The explosion 
shook houses four miles away. The plant occupies 
almost 100 iron and frame structures where acids used 
in making munitions are manufactured. 
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MAXIMUM ACID PRICES FIXED 


The price fixing committee of the War Industries 
Board has announced that, subject to the President’s 
approval, the following maximum prices were agreed 
upon at a meeting between the manufacturers of sul- 
phuric and nitric acid and the price fixing commit- 
tee, held on September 26, these prices taking effect 
September 30 and expiring December 30. 

Sulphuric acid 60 degrees Baume, $16 per ton of 
2,000 pounds. 

Sulphuric acid 66 degrees Baume, $25 per ton of 
2000 pounds. 

Sulphuric acid 20 degrees oleum, $28 per ton of 
2,000 pounds. 

F. o. b. at manufacturers’ works in: sellers’ tank 
cars. 

All strengths less than 66 degrees Baume shall be 
calculated from the price for 60 degrees Baume. 

All strengths above 66 degrees Baume (93.2 per 
cent H,SO,) shall be calculated from the price for 
66 degrees Baume. 

In carboys, in carload lots, one-half cent per pound 
extra. 

In carboys, in less than carload lots, three-fourths 
cent per pound extra. 

In drums, any quantity, one-fourth cent per pound 
extra. 

Nitric acid 42 degrees Baume, 8% cents per pound, 
f. o. b. manufacurers’ works in carboys. 

In carboys in less than carload lots one-fourth cent 
per pound extra. 

There shall be no additional mixing charge for mixed 
acids, same being figured on the acidity content. 





LISTING OF DAVISON CHEMICAL STOCK 


Members of the committee on securities of the Bal- 
timore Stock Exchange have recommended the listing 
of 150,000 shares of the Davison Chemical Corpora- 
tion’s voting trust certificates, with no par value. A 
notice to this effect has been forwarded to all mem- 
bers. 

Application for formally listing the certificates was 
made recently by the Davison Corporation, which sub- 
mitted a consolidated general balance sheet as of June 
30, 1918, of the Davison Chemical Corporation, the 
Davison Chemical Company of Baltimore County, and 
the Davison Sulphur and Phosphate Company. The 
statements of this sheet give an idea of the immensity 
of the business carried on by the corporation. Under 
the caption of shareholders’ account it enumerates the 
capital stock,—150,000 shares without par value $5,- 
445,561.09, and a surplus of $1,300,626.94. 





SEEKS MARKET FOR ACETATE OF LIME 


A communication, conveying an offer of acetate of lime 
and methyl alcohol for shipment to the United States 
was addressed to the American consulate general in Mex- 
ico City. The chemical manufacturer’s address may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
‘Commerce or its district and co-operative offices upon 
referring to file No. 105786. 





The United States Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces an open competitive examination for men only 
for the position of pulp and paper engineer. A va- 
cancy in the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., at $3500 a year and future vacancies requiring 
similar qualifications will be filled from this examina- 
tiion. Applicants should apply at once to the Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C., for Form 
1312, for applications must be filed there before Octo- 
ber 29. 
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Color & Dyestuff Markets 





UPWARD TENDENCY IN DYES 





Scarcity of Natural Dyewoods Becoming Acute— 
Many Crudes and Intermediates Difficult to Obtain 
—Changes in Aniline Market 


PRICE CHANGES IN NEW YORK 
(Stocks in First Hands) 


Advanced 
Phenol, 1c Ib. 
Phthalic Anhydride, 25c Ib. 
Bismarck Brown, 15c Ib. 
Malachite Green Crystals, 75c 1b 
Declined 
Resorcin, U.S.P., 25c Ib. 


Benzol, 2c Ib. 

P-Nitraniline, 5c Ib. 
Dinitrophenol, 5c 1b. 
Acid Brown, SOc Ib. 





The trade was greatly interested in the announce- 
ment by the National Aniline and Chemical Company 
that a voting trust had been formed, placing the con- 
trol of the company in the General Chemical Company, 
the Semet-Solvay, and The Barrett Company as a 
guaranty against German control after the war. 

In aniline colors nothing new has developed in re- 
gard to production. Manufacturers report difficulty in 
obtaining various intermediates used for the bulk of 
these colors. Trading in general was quite active, 
with the consuming interest continuing strong. How- 
ever, due to the shortage of supplies the amount of 
business is somewhat curtailed. There is considerable 
inquiry on the part of consumers for Metanil Yellow, 
and the export situation is creating some difficulty in 
filling the demand for home consumption. Methylene 
Blue is also in demand with good buying orders in 
evidence. Bismarck Brown Y and R are commanding 
considerable attention with manufacturers reporting 
that they are well sold up on contract. Swiss imported 
colors are diminishing rather rapidly and the demand 
for these colors is increasing daily, with importations 
limited and not sufficient to cover the demand. In 
summing up the situation it appears that the general 
trend of the market was more to the buying than 
selling. 

In coal tar products, the situation underwent little 
change during the interval. Some of the important 
crudes, like benzol, have been in better demand with a 
firmer tone developing and this condition is true also 
of phenol for which there has been a strong demand. 
Prices are tending upward. The position of toluol 
is still tight, with no encouragement from the Gov- 
ernment for any further important releases for the 
manufacture of intermediates. Prices for most of the 
intermediates are firm and the demand for many of the 
items is very pronounced, but the prevailing condi- 
tions continue to handicap the production. 

Paranitraniline is still urgently demanded by con- 
sumers; also para-amidophenol, both the base and hy- 
drochloride. The demand for dimethylaniline has not 
slowed down, though stocks from some directions are 
reported in reasonable quantities. The cresol mar- 
ket is ‘quiet, but the technical product is virtually nom- 
inal, with the U. S. P. in scant supply. Offers of ben- 
zaldehyde have not increased. 

It is noted that where quotations have changed for 
spot stocks of dye bases and dyewoods, higher levels 
are named and in some cases a number of important 
items are said to be practically out of the market. 
Arrivals of logwoods and fustics have been light, and 








there is little reason to expect any material improve- 
ment. The consuming call for Chinese egg albumen 
continues strong and large importers say they are stil] 
behind in their orders because of shipping difficulty, 
Cochineal, cutch, divi-divi, fustic, gambier, indigo, and 
logwood have all been in strong demand, and where 
there has been any price change on the part of hold- 
ers of spot stocks the tendency has been upward. 


Dye Bases and Dyewoods 

Albumen—Importations of Chinese egg albumen 
continue restricted with the demand exceeding the 
supply. The price is $1.20@$1.25. Sellers say that the 
demand for this material is strong. Imported blood 
albumen is steady and holders are asking 85c@90c. 
There is no change noted in the domestic which is 
quoted at 65c@70c. Spray process is holding steady 
at 70c@73c, while the granular material is selling at 
45c@47c a pound. 

Cochineal—The market retains its nominal position. 
The demand is quiet and factors refuse to quote stat- 
ing that former prices, which range from 80c@$1.00, 
will probably continue on any material received. The 
gray-black variety is governed by the last quotation 
which is 80c@85c. Prices on rosy-black remain nom- 
inal. 

Cutch—Practically no change has occurred in this 
market and prices continue steady. Stocks of Borneo 
are diminishing rather rapidly, with only small spot 
supplies available and the demand continuing strong. 
Consumers encounter difficulty in locating spot quan- 
tities of all varieties of cutch and say that only small 
quantities of Borneo stocks are obtainable. 

Divi-Divi—Spot supplies of this material are lim- 
ited, with the demand continuing strong, and in con- 
sequence prices have an upward tendency. Quotations 
for divi-divi extract, 25 per cent, tanning basis, are 
5%c@6c per pound, with a fair inquiry noted. Spot 
stocks are practically exhausted and prices are nom- 
inal at about $70@$80 per ton. 

Fustic—Although the demand for fustic sticks has 
somewhat eased off there are still a number of in- 
quiries noted throughout the trade and offers of this 
material will find a ready market. The general stand- 
ing of the market is steady. Sellers are offering at 
irregular prices, according to quality and point of 
origin. Prices range from $50@$70. 

Gambier—An. easier tone prevails in this market 
with inquiries somewhat limited. Supplies of this 
product are sufficient to cover the demand, causing a 
quiet market. However, prices prevailing are steady 
on the cube variety, ranging from 25c@30c per pound 
and the common grade is held at 2lc per pound. 

Indigo—No change of importance has been reported 
in the market for vegetable indigo, either as to price 
or demand. Consuming interest for natural indigo is 
not strong. The bulk of attention seems to be given 
to the synthetic product which is selling at $1.15@$1.25 
per pound. The following prices are in vogue: Ben- 
gal $3.00 to $3.75; Oudes and Kurpah, $2.25@$2.75, and 
the Guatemala $2.25@$2.75. Fair attention is given to 
indigo extract which is selling at 26c@30c per pound. 

Logwood—The nominal condition of this market 
continues, with no encouragement offered from the 
primary points, in regard to shipments. While there 
are no offers noted at $50@$55 for this material, it 
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The de- 
mand for chips is strong with spot offerings restricted 


seems to be the ruling quotation on spot. 
in supply. Prices on chips remain firm at 4c@6c per 
pound. 

Coal Tar Crudes 

Benzol—The market rules firm and buying interest, 

coincident with some fairly large contracts being closed, 
‘thas seemingly brought about an increase in price. 
However, available stocks are still in reasonable quan- 
tities and the market maintains a strong undertone. 
It is the consensus of opinion that 24c in tank cars is 
now about the low market level, with 27c to 28c the 
general asking price with drums extra and returnable. 

Phenol—Some factors in this line were in no posi- 
tion to quote, owing to depleted stocks and the entire 
situation of this crude is apparently tight. During the 
intervening period the persistent drawing on stocks 
has developed a rising market and sales for export 
purposes were consummated at 44¥%c, drums included. 
This is generally conceded to be about the price for 
export packed material, though quotations range from 
46c to 48c. 

Toluol—The position of this product remains nom- 
inal, so far as stocks are concerned, releases are not 
important and in the open market there is very little 
in quantity available. Producers are in no position to 
offer except with permission of the Government. 

Naphthaline—No particular activity is noted other 
than the usual volume of business during this season 
of the year. The general quotation for the ball ma- 
terial ranges from 10%c to llc; the flake from 9%c 
to 10c, and the crushed product from 9c to 9%c. 


Intermediates 

Aniline Oil—The demand is active and firm. Prices 
are maintained. The product in second hands is ap- 
parently in fair quantity but manufacturers are not in 
a position to offer liberal supplies. Quotations range 
from 30c to 32c. : 

Aniline Salts—There has been an active export de- 
mand and prices have firmed up in response. Local 
requirements are steady and active, although frequent 
offerings of fair quantities appear on the market. Most 
dealers decline to shade 44c; the market range is from 
43c to 45c. 


Beta Naphthol—The technical is more in demand. 
A fair volume of business is passing for all grades, but 
the U. S. P. is in scant supply, and is ‘held at $1.25 to 
$1.30; the technical at 75c to 85c; and the crude at 
60c to 65c. 

Paranitraniline—The item is becoming scarcer and 
manufacturers are unable to offer any encouragement 
as to future deliveries. The demand is persistent an 
quotations are $1.85 to $2.00. 

Paratoluidine—Most manufacturers are sold up, the 
stringency in the toluol situation curtailing supplies. 
For the material available quotations range from $2.25 
to $2.50. 

Sulphanilic Acid—The production is confined to a 
few manufacturers, and prices range from 32c to 34c. 

Monochlorbenzol—Offerings are fully in accordance 
with the requirements but the demand is so light that 
the position is weak. However, prices are quotably 
unchanged at 17c to 19c. 

Resorcin—Prices for this: product are firm, but no 
pressing demand is in evidence. The U. S. P. material 
of a high grade is quoted at $7.50 to $8.00 and the 
technical at $4.50 to $5.50. 

Metatoluylenediamine—No decided large quantities 
of this material appear on the market, but buying in- 
“oy is regular. The product is offered at $2.25 to 
2.50. 
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Para Amidophenol—Interest in the item continues 
strong and it is one of the intermediates that is in pro- 
nounced demand. Trading is active and the base 
product is generally quoted at $4.50 and the hydro- 
chloride at $4.75. 

Diethylaniline—Quietness prevails in this market 
though stocks are none too liberal in supply. Prices 
are being maintained at $4.00 to $4.50. 

Diphenylamine—The demand is active and pro- 
ducers are seemingly in no position to keep in stride 
with the call. Prices are more or less nominal, though 
quotations of $1.00 to $1.10 are heard. 





SILK MADE BY A CHEMICAL PROCESS 





Wood Pulp Is Transformed Into Cellulose From 
Which Silk Threads Are Made—Enormous Growth 
Of the Industry in United States 


Exportation from the United States of 6,000,000 pairs of 
stockings made from artificial silk in the fiscal year just 
ended illustrates the growth in this country of the com- 
paratively new industry of production of artificial silk 
from wood pulp. A compilation by The National City 
Bank of New York shows that the United States has 
now become one of the leading world producers of arti- 
ficial silk, and that from being a large importer of this 
product we have become a very considerable exporter. 

Artificial silk, according to the Bank’s statement, is man- 
ufactured from cellulose produced from wood pulp through 
the action of certain chemicals by which the wood pulp is 
turned into a substitute almost exactly identical with that 
carried in the body of the silk worm from which he spins 
his cocoon which man transforms into silk threads. This 
artificial cellulose, practically identical with that of the 
silk worm, is turned into silk threads by being pressed 
through minute openings in metal plates, falling intoa 
liquid which solidifies the thread. 

While the textiles thus made from the artificial fiber 
aie not yet fully equal to those produced from the 
natural silk, the growing use of the artificial silk is illus- 
trated by the fact that our imports of artificial silk, chiefly 
in the form of yarns or threads, have aggregated about 
$30,000,000 in the last decade. These, prior to the war, 
were drawn chiefly from Great Britain, Germany, Bel- 
gium and France, that from Great Britain alone being 
$1,617,000, from Germany $1,045,000, from Belgium $685,000 
and from France $344,000. With the opening of the war 
the supply from Germany and Belgium was entirely sus- 
pended, and that from Great Britain and France materially 
reduced, so that the quantity of artificial silk yarn im- 
ported fell from 2,759,000 Ibs. in 1914 to 293,000 in 1918. 

This fall-off in the artificial silk available in other parts 
of the world has stimulated our own production of arti- 
ficial silk, which advanced from 320,000 Ibs. in 1914, the 
year in which the industry was established in this coun- 
iry, to 6,500,000 Ibs. in 1917; while our exportations of 
manufactures of artificial silk jumped from $857,318 in 
the fiscal year 1917 to $2,339,312 in 1916, the bulk of this 
being 500,957 dozen pairs of hosiery valued at $1,932,034. 

This process of turning trees into silk stockings through 
the transformation of wood pulp into cellulose, to produce 
the artificial silk threads, is simple. The wood pulp is 
treated with caustic soda to form a sodium cellulose and 
then dissolved in carbon disulphide. The product, alkali- 
cellulose-xanthate is a viscous solution popularly called 
viscose and, after being filtered and allowed to ripen by 
standing, is forced through minute openings in a metal 
plate into a liquid which solidifies the threads, which are 
when completed in appearance, dimensions and chemical 
qualities to the similar fiber produced by the silk worm. 
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The Foreign Markets 
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ITALIAN DRUG PRODUCTS HIGHER 





Continued Firmness in Japanese Camphor, Menthol, 
and Mint Oil—Scarcity of Phenazone Puts Up 
Price—Quinine Very Scarce 


(Special Cable to Druc & CHEmIcAL MARKETS) 


Lonpon, Oct. 1—The fall in Italian exchange has tended 
to increase prices of most articles from that country, 
and Japanese goods such as camphor, menthol, mint oil 
and isinglass also continue on the firmer side. Quinine 
is very scarce, and has been sold at 4s 3d and 4s 4d, 
without any prospect of an early reduction. Ammo- 
nium Bromide has been nominally lowered by the 
makers to 5s per lb. or 4s 6d for 1 cwt. lots, but they 
are unable to supply at these prices except to their 
pre-war bromide customers. The distribution of Po- 
tassium Bromide also remains unsatisfactory. 

Agar-Agar-—-Sales of No. 1 Kobe strip on spot have 
been made at 3s 4d to 3s 6d per lb. 

Aspirin continues in large demand, and the price has 
advanced to 15s per Ib. 

Bergamot Oil is dearer, at from 23s 6d to 25s per Ib 
on spots for 38 to 39 per cent esters. 

Camphor—Japanese slabs are dearer, at 4s 104d to 
5s per tb and % oz. tablets iirm at 6s 6d. 

Cascara Sagrada—Small quantities have been sold 
on spot at 170s per cwt. 

Citric Acid is decidedly firmer, from 3s 7d to 3s 8d 
per tb being now asked. 

Guaiacol Carbonate is in only small supply, and 
110s per lb. appears to be the lowest quotation. 

Lemon Oil is now quoted to arrive at 4s 3d to 4s 6d 
per Ib. c. i. f. but on spot 5s and even more is asked. 

Menthol—Business has been done during the week 
at 16s 6d per lb. for Kobayashi and for Suzuki, and 
holders are very firm. 

Mint Oil—Japan dementholized is 4s 7%4d per Ib. 
on spot, and remains firm. 

Phenazone—As no consignments are coming for- 
ward from Switzerland, quotations here have touched 
50s per lb. with upward tendency. 

Sandalwood Oil—Several\ shipments of. Mysore 
Government oil having arrived the consignees are now 
offering it at 50s per Ib. in original packages. 

Notwithstanding larger offerings of crude drugs and 
botanicals at the Drug Auctions, on Thursday of last 
week, prices were sustained. Trading was quiet. 

The difference in Italian exchange caused further 
advances today in citric acid, tartaric acid, and oil of 
lemon. 

Japanese camphor is very strong. Slabs are quoted 
at 6s 3d for spot supplies. Honey brought extreme 
prices at the auction sale. As high as 246s was paid 
for Californian brands in tins. 

Ergot prices are higher. Good Spanish is quoted 
at 5s 9d and Russian at 5s 6d. 

Jamaica sarsaparilla is firmer. 

Export licenses are not granted as freely as here- 
tofore. 





Mitsui & Company received consignments of cam- 
phor aggregating 122,000 pounds. 


About 1,250 gallons of Porto Rico bay rum was im- 
ported by McKesson & Robbins. 
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Over 26,000 pounds of lemon peel formed imports 
consigned to banking firms. 

Some 166,000 pounds of nux vomica comprised im- 
portations by Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Com- 
pany. Consignments to W. Tappenbeck aggregated 
over 157,000 pounds. 

An importation of 10,000 pounds of buchu leaves was 
about equally divided between P. E. Anderson & Com- 
pany and H. R. Lathrop & Company. 

Over 4,000 pounds of cuttlefish bones were received 
during the week, of which amount about 2,500 pounds 
were consigned to F. Santeremo & Co. 

Importations of over 18,000 pounds of gum aloes 
were consigned to F. B. Ross & Company. 

G. Amsinck & Company, Inc., have removed their 
offices from 6 Hanover Square to 90-96 Wall Street, 

McKesson & Robbins are credited with recent im- 
portations of over 245,000 pounds of copra. 

An invoice of 30,500 pounds of citronella oil was 
received by the Dodge & Olcott Company. 

W. J. Bush & Company received a consignment of 
12,000 pounds of lemon oil. 

An importation of 4,000 pounds of mercury in flasks 
was received by Poillion & Poirier. 

Some 25,000 pounds of cinnamon have been im- 
ported by John Kissock & Company. 

The largest recent importation of copra was made 
by the Kellogg Product Company and amounted to 
over 272,000 pounds. 

About 13,000 pounds of .poppy seed comprised an 
importation by T. M. Duche & Sons. 

The Tartar Chemical Company received an importa- 
tion of about 34,000 pounds of crude tartar. 





CONTROL OF EXPORTS TO SWEDEN 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 1—The War Trade Board 
has announced the procedure under which licenses will 
be granted for exports to Sweden. These regulations 
are similar to those which have previously been issued 
for exports to Norway and provide that all ship- 
ments must be consigned to import associations which 
have been formed for the purpose, under certificates 
to be issued by them. 

Commodities for which no import associations have 
yet been formed may be consigned direct to the im- 
porter under certificates to be issued by the Statens 
Handel’s Kommission. All exports must be shipped 
only on vessels flying the Swedish flag. 

All shipments of technical oils, camphor, paraffine 
wax, other waxes, dyes, phosphates, rosin, soda 
anodes, antimony sulphide, sulphur and similar com- 
modities must be consigned to the Chemical Indus- 
tries Import Association. 

All exports of rubber and rubber goods must be con- 
signed to the Rubber Import Association. Linseed, 
rapeseed and other oils, must be consigned to the Oil 
Manufacturers’ Import Association. Drugs, medical 
and surgical supplies, must be consigned to the Swe- 
dish Medical Board. 
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CHEMICAL SITUATION IN AUSTRALIA 





Shortage of Strychnine and Phosphorus Has Become 
Acute — Parke, Davis & Co. to Make Their Pro- 
ducts In Sydney—Mangrove Bark for Tanning 

(Special Correspondence to Druc AND CHEMICAL MarRKETS) 


Sypney, AUSTRALIA, Sept. 2—Importation into Aus- 
tralia of copra either for domestic consumption or 
transhipment abroad is now permitted from Pacific 
islands under British or Allied control. In January 
last importation and exportation of copra were pro- 
hibited unless the written consent of the Minister for 
Customs had first been obtained. 

Regulations relating respectively to prices for soda 
ash and caustic soda in the Commonwealth were lately 
promulgated by the war-time federal price-fixing 
authorities at Melbourne: 

Soda ash—In metropolitan areas for quantities ex- 
ceeding 1 cwt. landed cost plus 10 per cent; for quan- 
tities not exceeding 1 cwt. landed cost plus 20 per cent; 
outside metropolitan areas and on interstate sales 
actual cost of transportation may be added. Caustic 
soda (wholesale)—In metropolitan areas in all the 
states documents or on commission 2% per cent on 
landed cost; from stocks 10 per cent on landed cost; 
on interstate sales the prices above specified plus actual 
cost of transportation. 

The Minister for Customs recently announced that 
inasmuch as Turkish opium is practically unobtainable 
and the grades from India, Persia and Greece do not 
contain so large a percentage of medicinal opium and 
often fall below the 10 per cent of morphine standard 
required by the law governing the importation of 
opium, the application of the 10 per cent standard is 
suspended until the end of the war. This suspension 
is in the interest of the manufacture of medicinal 
preparations. There is a duty of 40s a pound on a 10 
per cent opium. 

Scarcity of phosphorus and strychnine is causing 
considerable alarm among farmers and sheep men, be- 
cause the shortage means a great increase in rabbits, 
‘one of the agricultural curses of Australia. Phos- 
phorus and strychnine are used in quantities for pois- 
oning the rodents. The advisability of growing the 
nux vomica plant in Australia, and the establishment 
of domestic strychnine manufacture has been broached. 
The situation as regards rabbits borders on the acute, 
especially in New South Wales and Victoria. Early in 
July it was announced that the supplies of strychnine 
held by the Victorian Department of Agriculture for 
poisoning rabbits were nearly exhausted and a ship- 
ment of 500 ozs. ordered some months before had not 
arrived. It would therefore be necessary to suspend 
the poisoning of rabbits on crown lands at an early 
date. Subsequently it was announced that the Vic- 
torian Lands Department had received 1000 ozs. of the 
5000 ozs. ordered from England six months previously, 
but that almost the whole shipment would be required 
by the Department. Lately the federal Minister in 
Charge of Foodstuffs informed the Victorian Minister 
for Lands that efforts were being made to induce the 
British and American authorities to allow the manu- 
facture and exportation to Australia of strychnine and 
Phosphorus, and that he had been advised that a 
steamer bound for Australia was bringing a shipment 
of phosphorus. 

In addressing the Sydney Chamber of Commerce 
the middle of August Dr. F. M. Gellatly, Director of 
the Commonwealth Institute of Science and Industry 
(an institution founded by reason of the war and in- 
tended comprehensively to develop Australia’s re- 
sources and industries) said in speaking of mangrove 
bark as a tanning material that the Institute’s experi- 
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ments prompted the belief that the use of mangrove 
bark instead of wattle bark would mean a reduction 
of 40 per cent in the cost of tanning, and that the ex- 
periments had eliminated the strong odor and red 
coloring which were characteristic of leather tanned 
with mangrove bark. 

Parke, Davis & Company have just completed a 
laboratory in Sydney in which it is intended, as soon 
as the necessary machinery arrives, to manufacture the 
greater portion of the products they catalogue in Aus- 
tralia. The laboratory is not an outcome of the war 
but had been projected prior to the war. 





NEW IMPORT LICENSE RULES 


The War Trade Board announces, in a new ruling 
(W. T. B. R. 224), the issuance of a new general im- 
port license to be known as P. B. F. No. 27, which 
will be effective for shipments made on or after Octo- 
ber 1, 1918. This license covers the importation into 
the United States from the United Kingdom, France 
and Italy or their European or Mediterranean African 
possessions or protectorates of all commodities, ex- 
cept those hereinafter enumerated, provided the spe- 
cific goods sought to be imported originated in said 
countries, or in said possessions or protectorates. The 
following commodities, of interest in the drug, chem- 
ical and dyestuff industries, are specifically excluded 
from the terms of the license: 

Borax, caffeine, tapioca, casein, castor beans, castor 
oil, chloride of lime, chrome, chrome ore and chem- 
icals extracted therefrom; cobalt, cobalt ore and chem- 
icals extracted therefrom; cocoa beans or cocoa; co- 
coanut meat; copper ore and copper concentrates; 
corundum, emery and emery ore; cyanide of soda, 
ferro manganese, flaxseed, graphite, nitrate of soda, 
paraffine, platinum, pyrites, shellac, tanning materials, 
tin. 

The list of commodities enumerated is a tentative 
one. A detailed list classified according to the tariff 
paragraphs is being prepared and will be announced 
shortly. 





NATIONAL ANILINE FORMS VOTING TRUST 


The National Aniline and Chemical Company, which 
has been criticised in the trade as pro-German owing 
to the number of former officials of the Cassella Color 
Company who hold high positions in the organiza- 
tion, announces that it has formed a voting trust as a 
guarantee that the company will not fall into German 
hands after the war. The statement follows: 

As a guarantee to those who have given their patri- 
otic support to this industry during its initial stages 
that it shall not fall into the hands of the Germans at 
the close of the war, the control of the company has 
been placed in a voting trust on file with the Guar- 
antee Trust Company of New York. This control is 
in the General Chemical Company of New York, the 
Semet-Solvay Company of Syracuse, The Barrett 
Company of New York and their associates. 





Walter W. Stein, president of the Primos Chemical 
Company of Primos, Pa., died last week. Mr. Stein was 
fifty-six years of age. Born in Germany, he came to this 
country when seventeen years of age. Sixteen years ago 
he became president of the Primos firm. On September 3, 
the Alien Property Custodian, A. Mitchell Palmer, sold 
at public auction 87,097 pounds of ferrovanadium which 
had been manufactured by the Primos Company. The 
sales realized nearly $500,000 and the proceeds will be 
invested in the Fourth Liberty Loan. 





— Invest in Liberty Bonds —— 
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DRUG & CHEMICAL MARKETS 


[OctoseEr 2, 191 


Prices Current of Drugs & Chemicals, Heavy 
Chemicals & Dyestuffs in Original Packages 





NOTICE — The prices herein 
quoted are for large lots in Original 
Packages as usually Purchased by 


Manufacturers and Jobbers. 


In view of the scarcity of some 
items subscribers are advised that 
quotations on such articles are mere- 
ly nominal, and not always an in- 
dication that supplies are to be had 


at the prices named. 





Drugs and Chemicals 





Acetanilid, C.P., bbls. bulk fb. .72 — .74 
RETIOMD. cnc cnescovecceessscsess tb. .25%4— .25%4 
Acetphenetidin ............... tb. 2.90 — 3.05 
F comma vane <— _ secced a---—--— 
ar Agar, See Isinglass. 
MO. 2 cocccnccsoee Wd ene e-lb, 85 — .86 
= : seeeseeesboun escsceslb, 80 — .81 
ehiednccsdcscseoensess . 25 — .76 
Alcohol 188 pest ccvccccce . gale — — 4.91 
190 proof, U.S.P. egal. — — 4.97 
Cologne Spirit, _ proof..gal. — — 5.06 
Wood, ref. cocseeeeQal, 914%4— .92 
Die cecbesssncbesnnsenss al. .9444— .95 
Denatured, 180 noo eee Qal. 68 — 69 
188 proof posbabbassonnnee gal. 68 — .70 
Aldehyde .......cccceee ovevee lb. 1.25 — 1.45 
Almonds, bitter .............lb. .41 — .45 
Seveet ccccccccovee deccccccceliy ab = BD 
Me “4 pebaeseseebeen scoscceelh 22 = a 
Aloin, U.S.P. powd.......... tb. .96 — 1.00 


Aluminum (see mnie Chemi- 


lb. 
ceccccesecOZe 10.00 —14.00 


eetececcese 


cals) 
Ambergris, black .. 
Gre 















ey — 
Ammonium, ‘Acetate. cryst..lb. 80 — .85 
Benzoate, cryst. U. . b — —110 
Bichromate, r ° — —120 
Bromide, gran., bulk — 7 — 76 
a ew powd. ib. 14— givs|s 
osphite . -_=— 

edie 4 scan lb. — —40 
Melvbdate Pure ° lb — —7.0 
Muriate, C. P lb — — 45 
a. cryst., CP. Ib .25 — .26 

GEAR: - évecccccccnece lb — — .54 
Oxalate, Pure .....cccccccce lb. — — 1.15 
Persulphate bas eobeevessoeeed lb — — 1.25 
ea te “Witbasic) eseseeelde, 51 — & 
ee eee Ib. 160 — 1.63 

Amyl iota, bulk, “drums. gal. 5.30 — 5.35 
Antimony Chior. (Sol. viva - 

Antimony). secsccccccccecce 18 — BW 
Needle powder .....seee- . JZ — 14 
Sulphate, 16-17 per cent. free 

sulphur pebbndesboneeee tS — 

Antipyrine, bulk ............ . 19.50 —20.25 
Apomorphine Hydrochloride ‘oz, = — —31.20 
Areca Nuts ...cccccccce secees 4A — 39 
Powdered ..csssceees evcccee 1 “A — A 
Argols ......cccccccccccccccce -lb, .16 — .18 
a eee per ere re tb. 45 — .54 
ee tb. .09 — .19 
Atr ~4 Alk. U.S.P.,l-oz. v. oz. — —47.58 
ulphate, U.S.P., 1-oz. v. oz. = — —37.50 
Balm of > Buds gee 70 — 85 
*Barium Carb. » pure .. -_- - 
*Chlorate, an. RE . 50 — & 
Bay Rum, — REO. woved gal. 3.65 — 3.70 
St. Thomas. ......00. 3.75 — 3.9 
Benzaidehyde “ens bitter oar of 
almonds) 


Renzol. See Coal Tar Crudes 


Berberine, Sulphate, 1-0z.c.v.oz. 2.50 — 3.00 
Beta Naphthol (see “ee aged 
Bismuth, Citrate, U.S.P... — — 3.50 
Salicylate Soeckbaseereehoeee . — — 3.35 
Subcarbonate, U.S.P. ......fb. — — 3.50 
Subgallate ...ccccccccccscccs tb. — —3.50 
DEEOEIEC cccvceccescvccoons tb. — —5.0 
Subnitrate ....cccocceccce «Ib, — — 3.30 
Tannate  .....sseeeeeevee eoeeldD, = — — 3.15 
Borax, in bbls., crystals eoeeld. 07%4— .08%4 
Crystals, U.S.P., Kegs ...tb. “0834— 09 
Bromine, tech., bulk ........ Ib. .75 — .76 


*Nominal. “ 
tFixed Government price. 





WHERE TO BUY 





Conserve :— 


GLYCERINE 


By using :— 


NULOMOLINE “T.P.” 


And save money. 


All users of Glycerine should study 
the many advantages of Nulomoline 


“=” 
Manufactured by: 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 
Distributed by : 


W. J. BUSH & CO., Inc. 


100 William Street, New York City 








re 
Cadmium Bromide, crystals. fb. 1.75 — 1.80 















ares Sbeee — —44 
Metal sticks -_ 1.50 — 1.60 
Caffeine, alkaloid, bul tb. 11.50 —12.25 
Hydrobromide ........ Ib. 10.70 —12.00 
seraned, Uae. sso --lb. 8.00 — 8.05 
MEE cecccccccce --Ib. 14.00 —15.00 
Sulphate ccccccccccccccsccooct ts IND —Sb0D 
Calcium Glycerophosphate ..Ib. 1.80 — 1.85 
pophosphite, 100 lbs. ..lb. 1.0 — 1.05 
BEE sccccccceccecccscesccs — —410 
Phosphate, Precip. ........ -21 .23 
Sulphocarbolate ............ tb. 1.02 — 1.07 
Calomel, see Mercury 
Camphor, Am. ref'd t bbls. bk.tb. — — 1.34% 
Square of 4 ounces......... tb. — — 1.35% 
16’s in 1-lb. carton....... ib. — — 1.38 
2’s in 1-lb. carton....... tb. — — 1.37 
32’s in 1-lb. carton....... tb. — —1.39 
Cases of 100 blocks....... tb. — — 1.35 
Japan, refined, 214-lb. slabs.tb. 1.72 — 1.75 
Monobromated, bulk ......f. 3.75 — 3.80 
Cantharides, Chinese pesenuve lb. 99 — 1.00 
oo. eae fb. 1.15 — 1.20 
a re esnececeoncesesesees th. 3.95 — 4.20 
>, fb. 455 — 4.65 
Carbon diautphide, tech 500 
i Sas tb. .9 — .10 
PRO ME, Mesuvesoccsousceven tb. 45 — .49 
Cerium Oxalate ......cccccces tb. .60 — .62 
Chalk, prec. light, English...tb. .044%— .04% 
Heavy chiviassenanwune’ tb. .03%— .05 
Chloral Hydrate U S&S, BP. 
crystals, botties incl’d, 
8 te eer 1.58 — 1.60 
Charcoal Willow, powdered. ‘tb. .06%4— .07 
Wood, powdered Ib. .07 — .09 
Chlorine, liquid 15 — w& 
Chloroform, ame, . 63 — .70 
Chrysarobin, Vv. S. . 5.30 — 5.40 
Cinchonidin, Alk. crystals. i, = wee 
Cinchonine, Alk., crystals..oz. — — ol 
Sulphate -0Z%  — — 35 
Cinnabar Ib — — 3.45 
EOE cubpacheesaks sane -0z. 2.50 — 2.70 
Cobalt, pe (Fly Poison)..lb. .45 — .49 
OO Eee oz, £5 — 9% 
Cocaine, Hydrochl. gran.....oz. 11.00 —11.25 
cryst.,. bulk .civevoses oz. 11.25 —11.50 
Cocoa Butter, bulk ......... tb. .30 — .32 
ee ae . 4 — 41 
Codeine, Alk., Bulk......... oz = — —10.15 
Witrate,. Bali .<cccccccscses oz = =— — 9.10 
Phosphate, Bulk ........... oz. — — 7.60 
Sulonate, Bulk ....0:.000e0 oz =6=— — 8.10 
Collodion, U. S. P., ........fb. 41 — .45 


*Nominal. 







*Colocynth, Apples, Trieste. .tb. a 
WO EE ooonseeoneed tb. s2 =s 
Spanish Apples shudacsibawan > ~ ‘0 
Copper Chloride, pure cryst, ib --7 
eate, — l-oz, jars, 
BP DR. | coccosse seupesasne ‘lb = — 16 
Conmelen Sublimate see Mercury. 
Cotton Soluble .... Ib. .78 — 19 
Coumarin, refined . b. 32.00 — 34H 
Cream of Tartar, cryst.U —-- 6 
Powdered » eee —— & 
Creosote, USP. ask 1.85 — 195 
arbonate ....... aseoe ii 
RECON, USD, cciensensescess te = 
Cuttlefish Bones, ‘His Ib. 02 — g 
Jewelers, large .........e0 tb. 1.74 —1,% 
OE EIS AO: tb. 1.75 —1.% 
PROM os sahshs ccnbunvesseses ib. 43 — 
Dover’s Powder, U.S.P. ...1b. 2.90 — 3.9 
Dragon’s Blood, Mass. ......Ib. .34 — @ 
EE EY 49 —52 
Emetine, Alk., 15 vials..ca.  — — 275 
Hydrochloride, || USP. “15 f. 
Epsom Salts (see Mag. Sieh) ~ ng 
OL, ASBIAN: c5ineccsesncdes tb. 1.75 — 1,80 
MME, akavesnniusnbacsssahe tb. 1.75 — 1.90 
Ether, U.S.P., 1900........... ib. —— B 
UMD . crkcucanshesseuknsvare Ib — — 2 
IIMs UO. Gaceoceocizanune fb. —— 4 
Eucalyptol ...... coccccccccccet. 1.35 — 16 
TFormaldehyde .............+. b — — 1% 
OSGold EU \anveusakeesnaue tb. 1.43 —145 
Sosabsddcedensccocvocee lb —— - 
Glycerin, cS la bulk ........ -~ --- 
Drums and bbls., added.. —-— & 
ot ee —--— & 
Dynamite, drums included. th. A — MY 
Saponification, loose ....... fb. .414— 
Soap, Lye, loose ......see0. tb. 37%— 38 
Grains of Paradise ......... tb. 140 —19 
Guaiacol, liquid .......00se00- th. 18.00 —19.0 
Guarana ...ccsscccsecccccceees tb. 95 —10 
Haarlem Oil, bottles ..... gross 845 —9.0 
Hexamethylenetetramine ....tb. 1.10 —115 
Hops, N. 45 — 


. 7 prime,.....lb. 
Pacific st, 1917, Prime lb. .2 — 4 
Hydsegen Peroxide, U.S.P., 10 gr. lots 

















4-oz. bottles ... vc BTOSS — -750 
12-oz. bottles gross — —16.5 
16-0z. bottles gross — —2.0 

Hydroquinone, bulk - fb = — —270 
iomnye EAR ib —-— - 
Iodine, Resublimed . sidehawes Ib. 4.25 — 40 
Todof me vac eceeyed bulk <:lb. — — 50 
SUN wovksbannseosseceabes lb — —55 
Iron ‘Citrate, “USP. scecesendlle. == Seme 
Phosphate, 15.5.P.: 00.0000 tb. — —10 
Pyrophosphate, U.S. P. 3.200. .= ae 
"Isinglass, American ........ tb. .80 — 8 
a a ey tb. 7.50 — 7.8 
ar Agar 
Sa <n . 3.20 —3.4 
Kola Nuts, West Indies...... lb. .25 — 2B 
Lanolin, hydrous, cans U.S.P.fb. .39 — 4 
Anhydrous, cans ........fb. 49 — Jl 
Lead Iodide, U.S.P .......--. Ib. — —295 
Licorice, U.S.P., Syrian...... tb. .4 — 2 
*Sticks, bdls. Corigliano...tb. .82 — 8 
Oe ee eee tb. .99 —30 
Lycopodium, U.S.P. ......... tb. 1.65 —1.70 
Magnesium Carb. U.S.P.bbis.tb. .24 — 30 
Glycerophosphate ........- bh — —45 
Pepepnecpite cceseeeenenee De 1.65 == 
Oxide, tins light cosceseesedbs — —110 
Peroxide, cans ........ — —215 
Seliey! ate Gronnsetraness ee 1.30 —137 
Sulphate, som Salts, tec 
i ‘ 100-ths. 3.37%4— 3.45 
9D; Sos. Ms wbevewctenney 100-ths. 3.62%2— 3 
Manganese Glycerophos 5 35 
> tana 
Iodide .... 


Peroxide .. 
Sulphate, cry 
Manna, large flake 
Small flake 
Menthol, Japanese 
Mercury, flasks, 75 lbs 
Bisulphate .. 

Blue Mass 





Powdered ....... 
Blue Ointment, 30 
50. D.C. sseveeeeeeee ° 
*Nominal. 


+Govt. fixed price. 
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2 
ury, Calomel, Amer....fb. — — 2.00 
" i, Sel Sublimate cryst...lb. — — 1.84 
Powdered, Granular ..... lb — — 1,79 
—n Iodide, Green ..+++++eeeee eoelb, — — 4.25 
Red Lee ce, | a eee 
~ 3 He Yellow  .ccccccccce eescces . 4 — -i 
- & ecipitate ...... coccce le — —2. 
- ® pe | Fre act en er 
- White Precipitate ecccvecece tb. — —2.29 
Powdered ...cecersesecsees — — 2.34 
- 16 Methylene Blue, medicinal...1b. 15.00 —17.00 
Milk, powdered ..seceeeeeeelb. 16 — «19 
~ 1,00 Mirbane Oil, refined, drums Ib. 174— .19% 
4.0 Morphine, Acet. eee = — —12.80 
2. Sulphate, a " ion," $0 — —11.8 
- acet ydrochloride, of 
- 195 BI cocrcsccosescncctsee — —15.90 
of) Moss, “Iceland pevasatnueseases tb, 23 — 2 
a] THGN ccccccccccgecccccccccces tb. .11Y%— .13 
- .63 Musk, pods, Cab............. oz. 12.00 —12.40 
- 1,8) TONGUIN .-.000cccceccesers oz. 25.00 —26.00 
“1.80 IE TED .eccccscccssceees oz. 18.50 —19.00 
i TONQUIN ....-.seeeeeeeeeens oz. 38.00 —39.50 
~ 3.00 Druggists ..+..++006 pie oo — 
9 SER oR tb. 30.00 —30.10 
> 5.2) Naphthalene, See Coal Tar Products. 
275 Nickel and Ammon. Sulphate lb. — — .22 
Sulphate .....s+sseereseceeeee lb 27 — 29 
~ 185 Novocain (See Procaine)... ib. -- = 
Nux Vomica, whole ......... 13 — .14 
1.80 NE c- claeachwiacieeeay Hs 16 — .18 
180 ‘Opium, cases, U.S.P. ......tb. — —21.50 
|B MEMMET ccccncevcccccsocses tb. — —24.50 
32 Powdered, U.S.P. .....+4+ tb. — —23.50 
4 Oxzall, pure U.S.P. ........1b. 1.50 — 1.55 
145 Papain ....csceccccccssscvcooes th. 4.70 — 5.20 
164 Paraffin White Oil, U.S.P. gal. 3.10 — 3.60 
145 Paris Green, kegs ........++- tb. .40 — .42 
~ Petrolatum, light ‘eaten bbls.tb. .05%4— .07 
= Cream White ......secccees «fb. 07%— .08 
a Lily White ..ccccccccccseee tb. .13 — .14 
& Snow White ...cccccccees fb, 15 — .15% 
6, Phenolphthalein ......ee.e..tb. 5.50 — 6.00 
2 Phosphorus, nate siebaetn es tb. 1.30 — 1.40 
38 MikabascvnesecccceseeseeselO, la ae 
1.50 — Subic shananepnen ++--0Z. 16.00 —20.00 
PD BIR coc cccccccccccccccccces Ib. 13.00 —18.00- 
1.0 Sey PROREE ccvccsveccvevess tb. 1.45 — 1.50 
9.0 Potassium acetate .....++..- Ib. 1.50 — 1.55 
115 Bicarb. tb. .70 — .75 
a] Bisulphate 45 — 
a SEI. chdsd saabenbacesineees 75 — 85 
Bromide, (Bulk, -eL eoeeld. 125 — 1.26 
7.0 Chromate, crysta ellow, 
6.0 tech. 1-lb. ¢ b. 0 veseeelb. — —16 
0.00 Citrate, bulk ......... «lb = — —160 
2.70 Glycerophosphate, bulk | aes — —145 
- pupembeonhite, = seevew os 2.15 — 2.20 
490 OEE, DIK coccccsoce sevave lb — — 3.75 
5.00 Lactophosphate ........+.++. oz. — — .2 
5,55 Permanganate, U.S.P. ....fb. 1.75 — 1.90 
115 Salicylate RE Soweeseeers's -lb. 2.00 — 3.75 
Lo Beene, Gols wessceseccces hb. 1.11 — 1.16 
05 Tartrate, powdered ........ Ib. 1.31 — 1.32 
81 Procaine, oz. bottles........-+.. 7.00 — 7.50 
80 BEF, DOCEIES cocccccccccccscccese LID = 10 
a. Bisulphate, 100° oz. 
40 DL Vis cunnsdweseusedersced oz —— 
B Sulphate, 100 oz. tins...... oz. —— # 
4 ME; KERB: cabwcdcouveseeees ow. —— 91 
Jl EME GEMD ccvscsecsceccscese oz — — .92 
95 eS errr oz —— 
7] EM EES cvoveccccccccccoves’ oz. — — 8 
83 Second hands, Java ....... oz. 91 — .92 
0 Second hands, American..oz. — — 1.00 
19 “Amsterdam .......+- saseeed w.-~—- — 
30 TMHAN § cccccccce PPYTT TITTY oz. -- = 
55 STEVE cccscccsccccnscecccess w.-—-— — 
” Quinidine Alk. ‘crystals, tins oz. — —1.% 
85 Sulphate, ting ....c.ccscess os —--—- 7” 
10 Resorcin crystals, U.S.P.. 7.75 — 7.95 
15 Rochelle Salt crystals, bxs. tt —-— 47 
37 Powdered, bbls. ........... tb. — — 46% 
Saccharin, USP. soluble...tb. 23.00 —23.50 
45 3.P., Insoluble sndeneends th. 24.00 —24.50 
87 BA THIN cisscccseesseves tb. 30.00 —30.50 
. Slot, USP, be WUE ssvececers _ - =“ 
85 PL <sduneusenkos shssesees lb. — — 65 
80 ntonin, cryst., U.S.P. tb. 47.00 —47.50 
67 EINE iy ccceuscosseas' tb. 48.00 —49.00 
0 Scammony, resin ......ssee0+ tb. 2.95 .— 3.20 
9 rrr rere tb. 3.05 — 3.30 
00 Seidlitz Mixture, bbls. ...... tb. — — 
7 Silver Nitrate, 500-oz. lots...oz. — — 63% 
53 Soap, Castile, white, pure...tb. .74 — .80 
95 Marseilles, white ........-- tb. 18 — .19 
7 Green, Pure ....ccccccceess tb. 17 — .18 
3 ry tb. .14 —. .15 
0 Sodium, heated, U.S.P.,gran.fb. .25 — .29 
Benzoate, gran. U.S.P...... tb. 2.75 — 2.90 
Bicarb. U.S.P., -_ bbls. tb. Sy — .03 
Bromide, U. S.P., bu ‘ee tb. 66 
"Nominal. 











WHERE TO BUY 








POTASSIUM CARBONATE 


all grades 


SACCHARIN INSOLUBLE 


spot and future 


THE W. K. JAHN COMPANY |° 


























13-21 Park Row .* N.Y. City 

Sodium, Cacodylate ......... oz. 2.50 — 3.50 
Chlorate, U.S.P. = Rev. 

crystals, c s0b-e06 tb — — 5 
Granular, c. %, 40° soseeeelD,  —= == .52_ 
Citrate, U.S.P., cryst. ...... lb. — — 67 
Granular, WE . cccasenn siege, ae 
Glycerophosphate, crystals th. 2.20 — 2.25 
Hypophosphite, U.S.P. .....lb. 110 — 1.15 
Iodide, bulk ........s.e00e01b. — — 3.90 
Phosphate, U.S.P., gran....lb. — — .13 
ve vawes Cesqeseerneeee lb. .17 — .18 
DEOL. ccancchusesesobeecsa lb. .25 — .26 
Salicylate, 3} rr eeeelb, 92 — 1.00 
Sulph. (Glauber’s Salt)’ al sees cle 
Tungstate ...cccccccccccece welb —-— — 
Spermaceti, blocks ..........+- lb. .27 — .2 
Spirit Ammonia, U. . P.....lb. 45 — .55 
Asomatic, U.S. BP... .ccses lb. .47 — .50 
Nitrous Ether, U. ¢ ‘Pob: 148 — 149 
Bther Comp, cccvessssvecee - — —165 

Storax, liquid cases ......... 3.60 — 46 

Strontium Bromide, bulk ... Ib 735 — .76 
lodide, bulk ...... ee ae 
Nitrate .....-.scscccees sesseelb. 124 — .29 
Salicylate, U.S.P. ....cccces Ib. 1.25 — 1.30 

Strychnine Alkd., cryst..... oz. — — 1.80 
rrr errr oz 0 — — 1.80 
MNESONUE « vxataesceseshebensvod - — — 1.80 
Sulphate, epee, bulk.. — —14 

Sugar of Milk, powdered 56 — .58 

Sulphonal, 100-0z. lots ......... 1.18 — 1.50 

Sulphonethylmethane, Get S 13.00 —14.00 

Sulphonmethane, SP 16.00 —16.75 

Sulphur, roll, bbls....... 100 ‘ibe, — — 3.70 
Flour, Og ee Olbs. — — 1.80 
PE 9 oascasesinadictcinete 100 lbs. — — 3.95 

Tamarinds, bb16. c.cccccccess tb. .114— .13 
DM sce deCansinacmeeen per keg 4.95 — 6.50 

Tartar Emetic, tech. ..... lb. 67 — 67% 

ae eee «lb. 73 — .73% 

Terpin: TEYALAte coc. ccccccecee tb. 49 — .50 

Thymol, crystals, U.S.P.....fb. 13.00 —13.25 
Iodide, U.S.P., bulk ......fb. 16.00 —17.00 

Tin, bichloride, bbls........lb. .28 — .29 
Oxide, | tb. 90 — .95 

Toluol. See Coat Tar Crudes. 

*Turpentine, Venice, True ..tb. 4.90 — 5.00 
Artificial .....ssccecccsseeeelD. 07 — 08 
—- see Naval Stores. 

EAE sic devkuesossvnasenreds 87 — .89 

wie ineel Ext., dble dist, 

Kéuubnacensgnereiens 1.18 — 1.20 
Zine Carbonate sakeuesannene “i. io & 
OLIGE cncocces ccseccseseeele  ¢ Ri 
Iodide, bulk ....... sccssseeslD. — — 4,00 
Metallic, C. P. ..cccccccccce Ib. 45 — .75 
Oxide, U.S.P., bbls......... tb. 38 — 39 
Acids 
Meetie, 2B Be. cecsviececcacs tb. Nominal 
HBCIAL ccccccccvcccee a ae Gov. pr. 

Acetyl-salicylic  ....cccccscses th. 2.15 — 2.25 

*Benzoic, from gum ..........Jb. _ 

1 Se ee th. 2.80 — 2.90 

Boric, cryst., — Se ee 
Powdered, bbls. ..........- .. ..at 15 

Butyric, Tech., ' P.Crccccccce tb. 1.45 — 1.55 

COMMGROTICS  cccccccreciccesccess - 430 — 4.48 

*Carbolic crys., U.S.P., drs..fb. — — .44 

1-lb. bottles ...... eosaeces tb. .52%— .53 
S-Ib. bottles .cccccccoccccelDe SL == .S2 
50 to 100-Ib. tins ......... fb. 48 — 50 

Chromic, A  eecccccccconclty Lae == Lap 

Chrysophanic ........4- seeeelb. 6.20 — 6.35 

Citric, poncane = xs suieane th. .82 — .82% 

owder Segecccsctcencessts, ae ann 
Second hands ...... TIN. ‘9a 92% 

Cresylic, 95-100 p.c. .....+-+ gal. 1.10 — 1 

Formic, 75 eo COD sanieowes = 364— .37 

SR CE Re Se 1.60 — 1.67 

we th 1s _ ee 

; 8 - seoeee 23 — 

- Gas. RS eeelb. 2.40 — 2.49 

2 oo U.S.P, .. Ib. 18 — 2 

48 p.c. C.P.....fb. 1.20 — 1.25 























Hydrosilicofluoric, 10 — 4 — 45 
20 p.c. tech., ...cscccceeeld, 5O — 
Hypophosphorous, 50 50 ou: ar a — 250 
Os sesccceeselD. 65 — .70 
*Lactic, U. fap, a RRS: i — —- 300 
*U.S.P. eR tb. — — 3.25 
Molybdic, SOR sire co tb. 07 — 07% 
portage - deg. oe - Nominal 
itric, 42 deg. carboys ..... pad Gov. pr. 
Nitro Muriatic : Ib. yo a 
Oleic, purified ° 23 — 2 
xalic, cryst., 42 — 44 
*Picric, kegs ...... ash ; ae a 
Phosphoric, 85-88 p.c. syrupy 
USE AO): gE eee tb. 45 — 50 
| a), Sere tb. .35 — .40 
Pyrogallic, resublimed ....... tb. 3.25 — 3.50 
Crystals, bottles .:.2...<<. tb. 2.90 — 3.10 
Pyroligneous, purified ....... ib. — — .06 
i arr reer gal. .12 — 12% 
Salicylic, Bulk, U.S.P........ tb. .65 — 1.00 
Stearic, triple pressed .....lb. .26 — .28 
ne et eae 07 — 08 
deg. tech f.o.b. wks. . ..ton 28.00 Gov. pr. 
TOPPERS. ccscccanesdzenaccett _-_ — 
Tannic, technical .....-...... tb. 6 — .80 
OB Pp DOME wccccectes go> 1.48 — 1.52 
Tartaric’ Crystals, U.S.P.....1b. 86 — .93 
Powdered, | 8 ee tb. .85 — .92 
Trichloracetic, U.S.P. .......fb. 4.40 — 4.50 
Essential Oils 
Imond, bitter ...scssecs00e fb. 12.75 —13.00 
Artificial, chlorine traces..fb. 5.20 — 5.30 
Free from chlorine .......fb. 5.35 — 5.55 
BRIBED, GEUGE. caccscessecccees tb. 2.40 — 2.50 
Le er eee tb. 2.75 — 2.85 
MMOD. wrencaanbcccsawsmadocadies tb, 1.10 — 1.30 
LS RR aE a eae y. 3.00 — 3.10 
WINN as ccdcccsececoccsest . 5.75 — 5.85 
TEMEIE.  cuiccecsccuimeeneswa tb. 3.50 — 3.75 
MUS CO. MONG: ocatscevescasese fb. 5.50 — 7.50 
EE. evinastacteiaemnbainiikhns tb. 1.25 — 1.30 
vajuput, bottle, Native, cs...lb. .75 — .@ 
A. re tb. — — .12 
Japanese, WHI .cccccccses th. .23 — .25 
Caraway, Rectified .......... tb. 8.25 — 8.30 
Cassia, 75-80 p.c. tech. ..... tb. 2.25 — 2.30 
TRG PROO akcviaccacetvders fb. 2.45 — 2.55 
Redistilled, U.S.P. ...... tb. 2.90 — 3.15 
Ger LORE ciccsencssaccqeass tb. 1.25 — 1.30 
CHAR WO6G cv cccrissiererscess tb. .18 — .20 
Cinnamon, Ceylon, heavy...fb. 22.00 —23.00 
Citronella, Ceylon, drums....fb. .56 — .58 
TOBE.“ cuccvdvereruseeesssdices tb. .75 — .77 
Cloves, can coccccovccccsstts 3.28 = 350 
BOttles .ccvccecccceccceccccetts, San = ae 
CODBEDE. 0c cocccccorecoscvccees tb. .90 — 1.10 
COPIARGET ccicccccvcvcces eve tb. 28.00 —29.00 
REE. cnivnwceeseseccceseucceed tb. 7.90 — 8.10 
PA. wbesicewerecdvicencavectss th. 11.00 —11.25 
ECIgeTON  cccvecececcesccscccsce tb. 3.25 — 3.35 
Eucalyptus, Australian ...... tb. 65 — .70 
Fennel, sweet .....ccccccccces tb. 4.00 — 4.15 
Geranium, Rose Algerian....tb. 11.00 —12.00 
Bourbon (Reunion) ......fb. 9.50 — 9.70 
Turkish ..... vancccecsucceneey Gan 2 aan 
SGI © ov ccccccccccsevcesseses tb. 7.75 — 7.0 
GingergrasS .....ssecceeeeeees bh —-— 
PEOMBIOCR 6c cdevceseccccccsccves tb. 1.20 — 1.30 
Juniper Berries, rect........- tb. 11.25 —11.50 
Pwice. rect. ...ccccccccecss tb. 12.75 —13.00 
WES <vccctvcvscccsesoecssuse fb. 2.00 — 2.15 
Lavender Flowers ......+s+0++ tb. 5.65 — 5.75 
Garden ..cccccccccccccccccece tb. 1.10 — 1.15 
Spike ......cccccscccecccceces tb. 1.45 — 1.55 
Lemon. U.S.P. ...ccecceeceoes tb. m25 — 1.35 
Lemongrass, Native .......-- tb. 41.40 — 1.45 
Limes, Expressed ......++++. th.” 5.50 — 5.75 
Distilled ....eseeeee cocccseelD. 225 — 2.30 
Linaloe  ...-esceees seccsccceeetD. 5.00 — 5.10 
Mace, geen * penamnniend - 2.40 — 2.50 
*Mustard, natural .......+++- _-cCC 
Artificial bhessucusvewsnaudel tb. 22.00 —22.50 
Neroli, bigarade ......ssss++- tb.102.00 -103.00 
PetAle. cdccicvecccoccccccesaces tb. 95.00 -100.00 
Artificial ......seeeeeeeeees tb. 18.75 —25.00 
Nutmeg ...ccccccscccccececeeedd. 2.40 — 2.45 
Season eee on waeekeneues - 7 == 
Sweet, West Indian .......fb. 190 — 1}. 
REAHMA ccise snes sccseaseuey tb. 260 — 3.00 
a ag sanranscnsess ne =. =" 
iganum, Imitation .....+- 0-—. 
Patchouli ....seeeeeeeeeeeceees tb 29.00 ae 
Peanyrovel, domestic .....-- tb. 1.75 is 
Importe: ter a =i 
Peppermint, RE isayaegiee fb. 5.20 ee 
Bottles .....ccecceseccececees th. 6.00 — 6. 
TRE occcdciecedevecteeeqetsiees tb. 5.00 — 5.50 
*Neminal 
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Petit Grain, So. Am ine 
French ..-.--cs.0.-+ wmaies gs ee ene ae Se Ammoniac, tears 
Pinus Sylvestrus ............ tb. — —650 EEE cbtnkeseaucx..c. ct Ib. 1.4 — 14g 
a mannrererennpanseeets tb. — — 6.00 A & ee = firsts Oo eseesceoccics ty. "50 =% 
TL / stsutennenwneuatl J — keenatewnisatennt . soe 
oe dome, a, ES. tb. te =e tome Chiris Co oy Pudeblonsorenc: 4 ae : 
~ waa PRORE sicacesnsd oz =6— —28.00 NEW . Prste shone Porreerereereees tb. 3 a 
BOL cencccccccccccccccceccce 45 — . safoetida, whole, USP.” 34 
etter. East ees ee -fb. 13.50 x30 IMP. YORK Mr mag USP. seco A 200 =2 
rasa, natural ...<..... . 2.20 — enzoin, Siam .............., ; 1s oan 
a et tb. 220 — 249 ORTERS & MANUFACTURERS Sumatia ereaasat te nS 
_ | ere ema ER a) Catechy 0... eee cicce a pul 
ee k tS <2 leuemtar dune ee oe 
MER ‘sc veskeubauapepwene _-—-=— mphorbium ........5.....s.0.0 ee 
og li Speseoetre Po —28 [SYNTHETIC CHEMICALS) | TPowderea 00000000 m ar 
Thyme, red, French....+.20.. tb. 1.90 — 2.00 Fri ee sssesusocscecsseecesdDe 135 ay 
Se eee tb. 2. o AMbOBE ose eeeeeeseeeeeeeeees > ves 19 
ee ee sae mar 3 00 — 2.10 ritzsche Brothers DUNE SeneictubeGacuscuccs cd i. 185 — 139 
ba ae leaves, true....fb. 5.00 — 5.20 Hemlock ....+seeseeeeeeeeecselby 8 2 
sae vel gperele aeseieegle any coy EEE eer ee Pe. 
Synthetic, U.S.P., bulk..../tb “3 — 100 New York Mattie ov eccccccn = 8 Li 
Wormseed, Baltimore ....... tb. 10.00 —12.00 Myrrh, Select ............ tb. 75 i 
Wormwood, Dom. ............ fb. 5.50 — 5.60 SOrts seeeeeeseseeeseeeees tb. :70 2 
Yiews Viens, 1200 15:00 - EE hr hd tb. ‘62 = 4 
Mamta: ene 27.00 —29.00 Olibanum, siftings exe "2 ~— 
Artificial . 10.00 —10.50 steers piataienaniancsertn, aaa 
OLEORESINS ie Senegal, picked 0.000.071 . use 
*Aspidium (Malefern) ....... tb. 17.50 —18,00 | Villow, Black — Sorts sssseesesesseeeeeeeeestD, (2B 3 
— 1-Ib. bottles . lb. 4.75 —4.85 | w — TS PuRev ene enweeennyee | 46 — 37 — r bbl. .....++-....280- tb. 8 — 23 
| 700 —725 lwrhite Pine ........c.cccceees Gees OE, EC A. once oeenee se 280-tb. 13.00 —13; 
Ging ger 335 — 328 — SURE eso ces sax cea cle , on ro *Tragacanth, Aleppo first... .tb. 273 —9 
Parsley Fruit (Petroselinum 6.75 — 7.50 PO MEMUIED cn scenes cknawcsu at 091 d *Seconds ...+..0ssseeeeeee tb. 250 —3: 
*Pepper, black ..... Se EO MEE a censessiccccecd 7 — B “Thirds | ..sesssseesereeeeeel Ib. 275 — 295 
*"Malefern ............ 12.00 —12.20 | 2 — @ lee, Bale... oe 
Mullein (so-called) ... 5.00 —5.25 |o *Seconds seed, = = — 
*Orris, domestic ........ wb — —2000 ERDAE ie bcos — SEE caskenavnexenan < 
eee . — —20.00 _ iguation heehenbes 24 Se 
ohn’s Bread . ~The. EA 
“—_ a, Angostura . eee -_— A L VES AND HERBS 
ae I 
Surinam 177777""""" GS — GB [Aconite ..2...0000.6000. 
Crude Drugs Vanilla, Mexican, whole. > a merry aNNNNAES ‘1 an 
ee ee “45 — 6.00 Bay, tru pisnbknsehbans a: ee 
Bourbon a ee A te . elladonna peahspeabeensnn Cb. 95 =a 
outh American < 10 — 2. oneset, leaves and tops....tb. 117 _ 
BALSAMS Tahiti, White Labe oa — 3.20 | Buchu, short ........... ——- a3 = 
ee Pe eT ee tb. 59 — .64 iseeen Rabel oe o.oo stenc.ce 155 — 100 Cc ane ‘true, j importa. | - 2.30 — 245 
South American .......... tb. 7 — (79 ais annabis, true, imported.....tb. 3.50 — 36) 
ae ae eee tb. 5.99 — 6.00 BERRIES — Skat i cotes a eae ib. 34 — 55 
- IREOR  - ori ncen env sbenvees gal. 1.74 —1.79 | Cubeb, ordinary ............ tb. 1.24 —1 ea erevaeen > D-w 
RE ERS ISS 3.30 — 3.40 A seLCWeesb othe cchsencexel tb. 130 — a. a... . 3-@ 
UR sivctesscothonssvncstooncnte tb. 1.02 — 1.08 | Powdered ........0000000000) >. 13s is oca, Huanuco ............., . 27 
RR ea ee Win Pree 
BARKS Horse, Nettie, dry.202.0222127 es oe ee b Dae 
nn alien aE see Bie = | Contam occa SS 
Ritceed Sash, sonnel 8. 2-2 i eemennhnenobericvenrwied >. a inal rots peaubusey Watanertacce - 11 — 2 
Blackhaw, of root............ Spa TR eee 1. 110%4— rl | Deer To pig nS as te > &-s 
- SEMINMIME, 520s occ < coe nucce i 34 — 39 [Saw Palmetto ................%b. 7 a Digitali  * vo laine b DA- a 
DEE Kibbesebosbasesncbice i. 28S AO MOR res bcoee vi vesabonseunnep ote tb. ~ = In  “ pncucnaelmeeebaer > 3-8 
ag anapegneneanatante a ieee ertevrseiniienav ventas ~ 49 — 54 E a lee sabbssneeeseauca¥uod fb. 43 — 4 
Cascara Sagrada ............. ae: hl en ee Euph rong WET ESS . 2-3 
Cascarilla, quills ............. > 2— 23 FLOWERS Gide Fo moore comes ae 
SES fb. .12 — 13 [Arnica . ican — a re tb. .10%4— «13 
INE ivichinecsastrssxnnke fb. .10 — .10% Powdered ........00.22. >. A me *Ru  gaiepeeleneeseanies: ape 
Cinchona, red quills ......... D2 —39) iRorsse:.....<5.....:.. - is —s Sousa LRA Reena . ss oe 
Broken ww seecnesseeesesseee .. —- © kes wa” gE MEINE So aicsecssacecneneocoocas 2 
TBroken quills meena 6 “it 74 *Chamomile, German — a peepee: ib. 3 aie x 
“Logs, pale, Bisocsoc a are ” con ala type . : 46 — — - usesoecinsonesnegie = - a 
———_ eee la Roman ......+... "95 — 99 | baurel, ..---+..0. sccccccccceseld. 12 . 
—* yellow, powd. b. = os ae Clover at oe 2 _ 4 1A yaad SRE Torshy oq ro a 4 
ye aed mi ‘ ; cally se: é se MD Deer (tte Peessessevecesees ° ° om, 4 
y rane al Sewwreesscowsesese _ 4 _ ts a 2 a | ioe biiiinatatateeectretoss in tb. 34 . $ 
“NE leap : . = *82 I y ae - CO sewer eeeseeerseesesesses le ° Pg 
Cramp (so-called) “2000000... i = 32 a om > 2-4 a ee ee 
e ee DS sn a RRS. tb. .08%4— .10 *Powd. Flowers and stemstb. 32 — 34 | Motherwort herb eine tb. S « 16 
OS SaaS tb. 10 — 11 Powd. Flower é ‘i Patchouli ths CES Kae 
Select BEES. cecoveecescens tb. .19 — .20 |*Kousso . ¥ i Reding gpabiaentimemnasetee tb. tw 9 
Sn. aula llncmanaanmamanates -09 me x. — ordinary Cz a ‘American ......1b. 26 — 
fees Fost Kceuncsbasbosmeked tb, 8y— 10% Linden, bea teceoee = Prince's Bing 0000 a - a 
Aon ipesaci nme . @a—. ith ae ame 
Oak, red ..... ae 2 itn. oo x << igaariaanos tb, 560 — 570 
White «...... wtb. 04 — 05 Black Queen of the Meadow ...... Tr | 
Orange Peel, bitter. = % — Mullein ......... Rose, red noes > 2-s 
Walage, sweet 06 |Mullein soso ctesFeesscense Roscinay ste Sean la ‘Ib. 1.25 = 128 
Trieste, sweet ... .tD. “gil 00 4 | rn ee NE caches hie Bearigig) |”: Ried ant ai a a5 Oe 
Prickly “Ash, Southern ......tb. “13%4— 14% dg ed pers ee “4 
Northern .......... -fb. 144— .16 Rosemary ..... *Grinding Ses “ - << 
Pomegranate of Root -fb. 39 — 42 | Saffron, American ............ S 2 Greek, stemless ..... “th. 24 “ WY, 
4 ee ‘>. 2— 31 ae Ne 1. 15.45 ; Spanis ; . - 19 —e 
Sassafras, ordinary tb. .13 — .14 | Tilia (see Linden) - ee ee ee a ae 
“ Select a Soe peer paver peaasones paetd ib. 23 — * 
maruba "... a ame GUMS eae, WRG.+. a. 128 <8 
nage 2 S35 ae M gflalf Leaf eieerseeseenes tb. 84 — 9 
Pie etase < ie RE a a seebcebenniin’ > 1.08 «= 2.38 sa ONT TT TTT iy. fb. 34 — 
i epee eer ae Par Pee cn envnnnss SSacbsabonnyeen wb. 18 ~ 20 “ Owdered ...scccscecccceseeld, 40 — 42 
Oe gee a eta a eae ee, a aervenerorat > 2 = 09% Tinnevelly .. e250025000008Metes tb. .13 — 
MT ot cceccrcsconeal - a — jcotrine, whole .......... tb. 4 — Be ‘es i TE AED tb. 15 — .18 
“Nominal. a, °° Co - 79 — 3 Sellen, WEED. ssceicerss tb. 16 — .18 
. omina 
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Drugs & Chemicals, Heavy Chemicals and Dyestuffs in Original Packages 








armint American 
Squaw Vine «.+.eeerereee 
Stramonium eoscveccesece 





Uva Ursi cseceeceeeereeeeeeees 
Witch Hazel .....+-seeeeeeeees 
Wormwood imported ....+.++. 
Yerba Santa csssceeeeeeeererees 


Aconite, U.S.P. 
Powdered 









tb 

ib 
SMlerdered tb. 
*Alkanet ...++++ tb 
Althea, cut ..... tb 
Whole ....-- se eeeeees tb 
Angelica American tb 
Imported ...+++eseeee tb 
Arnica ..ccscccccccccscccee ooate 
tb. 

tb 

tb 

tb 

tb 

tb 

tb 

tb 

tb 

tb 





Arrowroot, American ........ 
DARED oc ccccccccccccocccse 
EU MANEDEE cnssescencceseve 

Bamboo Brier .......ssseeeess 

ENE 0s s000 es essecvevesess 

BaURAOMDE 2.02. .0cccccccscveee 
0 errr rrr cy 

Berberis, Aquifolium ........ 


Bryonia ...ccccccccscccccsccees tb. 


*Burdock, Imported .......... tb. 
MNEONEL svsccsesseseccaee tb. 
Calamus, bleached ........... tb. 
Unbleached, natural ..... tb. 
DE MIMCE chien 9e0s000008 tb. 
BUIE  sccccccscccccccecceces fb. 
IR aii v0 tee ons coeeeeees tb. 
Colombo, whole .........+.0+. tb. 


BEE sikrehosa¥etcevsseas%o0¥e tb. 


ES Se yyy err tb. 
Cranesbill see Geranium. 
Dandelion, English .......... tb. 
RIED « Accceeseedrcceses tb 
BED, LOOM,  sioncecsevssesees 
TOMER: <cesctenseecie 
TL: ssveedeoeee 
Elecampane 
Galangal 
Gelsemium 
Gentian ...... 
Powdered 
RN sccueiaseeeaneavas 
Ginger, Jamaica, venceanenel 
Bleached 
‘Ginseng, Cultivated 
Wild, Eastern 
Northwestern 
Southern ..... 
Golden Seal ...... 
Powdered ........0 
Hellebore, Black 
White, Domestic .... 











BoSeeeSReSsR55R5555 





BOWMCTOD fccccccccces 
“Imported .....+0- - 
Ipecac, Wasseuns tb. 
_ er ero er Te tb. 
SeeASsWUUsekerewededoesens tb. 
Jalap, ND pc vine ska enw auewas tb. 
SS ee tb. 
ee tb. 
EEE SUIODES 6s c0se0ccicceeees th. 
Licorice, Russian, cut .....+. tb. 
Spanish natural bales ..... th. 
Selected ....csecee eoccnsoes fb. 
Powdered ...... eoecvccccee tb. 
*Lovage, American .......... tb. 
DEE cr sknucseucteccensescse tb. 
| yar: tb. 
ey UBHION sc<sseccceccces tb. 
Orris, Florentine, bold ...... tb. 
DIR iss cage aechasensasee tb. 
EES SE ea th. 
Pereira’ ETOVA. ccocccsce ae 
EY orcs ecu wesiass eases tb. 
PAROS: ai capacecceanuseass tb. 
Pleurisy Segnbewasovenass ee 
DE cn uGh pea teneueck neato news tb. 
MMW altdat cava ossness sais e tb. 
Rhubarb BONE  <cssccvesevees tb. 
SE Wlins db akbigawewse sas 505 th. 
TE cnesese bewesssicensecounne 
Te ear: Ib. 
Sarsaparilla, Honduras ...... tb. 
TON . ccsewaensse acaueee Ib. 
Mexican .....00. esasecaeesestie 


tb 
Senega, Northern srosnncconevias 


ae eccccecece 
ominal. 





BE 


yy 20% 
30 


‘1 — 19 
10 — «11 
11 — .11% 
144— .14% 
18 — .19 
06%— .08 
14 — .17 
08%4— .09% 
43 — «50 
48 — 55 
2.20 — 2.40 
75 — 79 
33 — 35 
39 — 45 
59 — & 
2 — 95 
24 — .25 
54 — .59 
39 — 44 
04 — .05 
09 — .10 
2.45 — 2.60 
2.50 — 2.70 
19 — .20 
13 — .14 
49 — «155 
35 — .36 
29 — .30 
16 —' .17 
15 — .16 
— — 1.35 
16 — .17 
10 — .11 
10 — .10% 
2.70 — 2.75 
.29 — .30 
22 — .23 
14 — 15 
29 — Ww 
28 — 31 
39 — .45 
29 — «30 
28 — .29 
O8Y%— .09 
26 — .27 
146 — .16% 


SUNSSSSlRLSAS/] 1 IL RaASL 
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WHERE TO BUY 





H.R. Lathrop & Co., tac. 


New York 


116 Beekman St. 


BOTANICAL DRUGS 





Ibero-American Export Co., 
New York 


INCORPORATED 
10 Bridge Street, 


OFFER 


Licorice Root— African Caraway Seed 

































Sage Leaves— Rosemary Leaves 
DOUPONCEEIE — cecdivseccedecesees tb. .46 — .47 
WRU CONDERS cdevcedeccceess tb. 14 — .16 
UNM: GIRO: -vsesscccccaneces fb. 327 — 38 

COMBGR AGUA) 50200000008 fb. 39 — 59 

Stsipped ..cccccess Ib = .45 — 50 
Spikenard ...... ‘ fb. .29 — 30 
Squill, white .. > 13 — 14 

-fb. .124— 13% 
lb, .9 — .10 
fb. .08%4— .08% 
.Ib. .10%— .10% 
efb. .124— 12% 
Ib. .49 — .54 
True (Aletris) ...... tb. .50 — .55 
Valerian, Belgian tb. 1.23 — 1.40 
*English ... lb -—-—- — 
*German . lb —-— — 
Japanese ... tb. 140 — 1.45 
Yellow Dock . Ib. .11 — .14 
Domestic .... wb —-— — 
NOUOW  TORIUE scr ceccccessece tb. 11 — .12 
SEEDS 
*Anise, Levant ..... eccceeseeelD — — = 
Spanish NaRebd pens aaiea Renee tb. .26 — .26% 
WHEE ngeineicisRexcdesarvaecee tb. .26 — .26% 
Tama GOO i vavaccesesed bh —-— — 
South American ........... tb. .194— .20 
COPRWEY,. ATTICAD: cecccccscuce tb. 62 — .63 
ERROON snccncusccvctedevenestc lb —-— — 
Cardamoms, fair bleached...tb. .75 — .80 
CE” Sivescncbanncewnn Sraeene tb. .50 — .51 
COWEN: sasccovaseveswseccesne tb. 3.45 — 3.70 
CORIEIE sescasessee ccccccccccccehs = . 
Coriander, Bombay .......... 11 — 11% 
Morocco, Unbleached ..... bh —_— — 
Mogador, Unbleached ...... tb. .10%4— .10% 

ROMNEY! sudicccowricsacaate tb. 12 — 12% 
Crit, EBVO scscsceccsevscs tb. 17%— .19 
MERGER cssscedsccrasniedescsine tb. .18%4— 19% 

MROTODES. csidcsicne<ccdecs eeeelb. =.114— .11%4 
ne tb. 19 — 19" 
Pewnel, Beene: cxiacccccsweses tb. 117 — Wi 

*German, Ree -_ = 

*Roumanian, small ........ lb. —— 
Flax, whole ......... +. per _ 18.25 —18.75 

errr pecccecce 11 — .12 
BOCGGRIOER  ccissviccdcsesncecees ft 10%— .11 
Hemp, Manchurian .07%— .083%4 

*Russian ......se06 -- = 
Job’s Tears, white 05%4— .06 
LOSkOpur  ccccsecsee ‘ 33 
Lobelia ; 7 — 
Mustard, Bari, -- = 

*Dutch -- = 

Bombay, Brown tb. .174— .17% 

California Trieste, brown tb. .24 — .25 

Chinese tb. .114— .114 

English, yeilow tb. .28Y%— .29 
POCREEY .ccacees mS — 2 
Poppy, Dutch . wb -—-— — 
Russian blue AA ee’ + mm 
THGIAR: 2csccce wtb. 39 — .40 
Que peawaeese fb. 114 — 1.24 
ape, English . bk -—- = 
Japanese small. oe -.tb. .09%— .10 

Domestic ......+++. .tb. 10 — .10% 
BADAGIIR sc ccicssescuves tb. 4.13 — .14 
Stramonium  ....cccccccccccees tb. .44 — .49 
*Strophanthus, Hispidus ....tb. 1.45 — 1.50 

KomMbé 2. cccccvcccccccccvee tb. 1.89 — 1.99 
Sunflower, domestic ......... th. .08%— .08% 

South American ........++- 08 — .08Y 


*Nominal. 





Worm, American .........+.!D. .08%— .09% 
OVEES ustusicavaned fb. 89 — 94 





Capsicum, African pods ....tb. .20 — .21 





JEBOR. cidvcdercsccccweees eeeslD. §=.1444— 115 
Cassia, Batavia, No. queues tb. .28 — .29 
China, Selected, ike Weoased tb. .24 — .25 
Saigon, assortment ......... tb. 49 — .53 
Cassia Buds ccssccccccssssecs tb. .25 — .26 
OG TEBE ciscccecdceseees th =.154— .16 
pS SP erorcrrerre re th. .224%— .23 
Cinnamon, Ceylon .......... tb. 320 — Hw 
Cloves, Amboynas .......... fb. .594— .60 
POBEIOEE eccvcvedecdccccceces fb. .46%— .47 
Ginger, APficat: oc.2s0cecesees tb. .12%— .12% 
CE ET artnccenctsxeeed tb. .19 — .20 
Jamaica, white good ...... tb 184— .19 
FOP. ve cercedcccvessccsesese 1l4— = .12 
Mace, Banda, No. 2.......... tb. 51 — .52 
Batavia,. No. 2...ccccccccccce tb. 45 — .46 
Nutmegs, 1108 ......ccccccccece tb. .36 — .37 
Pepper, black, Sing........... tb. 25 — .25% 
MEE. vcs ac savadevaysesessnas tb. 31 — 31% 
PHAR cccccccccccsecsecdevece tb. .10 — .10% 
WAXES 
Bayberry oscccccssoe 6 — .37 
Bees, Yellow, crud 43Y%.— .45 
Yellow, refined .. . 47 — 4 
WE ce cccccccsescces .tb. .46%4— 48 
CaMGelilla ccccccsocvecsccesocs . 44 — 45 
Carnauba, Flor. .....sccsesess . 93 — 4 
De A ccccccccoceces . 90 — 91 
NO. 2 ccccccccccece eecccccocs 85 — .86 
WLGE Vicncnadvcceveyensecsoed 76 — 77 
Ceresin, Yellow ......+ssseee- . 17 — «18 
QUES: sia rdasestassacs seseeeldD. 18 — 
FEDER  cavecicccesescccvcvers tb. .26 — .27 
Montan, crude .....sseeeeeees tb. 34 — .36 
i rrr rrr 36 — .37 
Ozokerite, crude, nico oe tb 35 — .36 
FGTEEN .csccccccccccccccccces _--=— 
*Refined, white ...+.+.- tf —-——- — 
*Domestic ....+«+ man: — —= 
Refined, yellow ......++- bh —-—- -— 
Paraffin, *ref’d 120 deg. m.p. = m -13 
Foreign, — deg. m.p...... 15 — .16 

Stearic Acid— 
Single pressed .......+se00 tb. .2344— .24 
Double pressed .....+.++0+6+ tb. .24%4— .25 
Triple pressed ......ss+eee0+ tb. .26 — .26% 








Heavy Chemicals 





Acetic acid, 28 p.c. ......100 tbs. 4.91 — 5.16 
p.c 100 lbs. 9.32 — 9.57 


We tb. 
BD P.C.  coccccccecvccecs 100 tbs. 15. 15 —15.40 
*Glacial Gov. pf. ...+eeeehb. 1% page 








Alum, ammonia, lump........- th — 
GEOUR™ o.00ccvere “i an cdeen th 06%— .07% 
Powdered  ......cccccccceees tb. .06%— .08 

Chrome ..ccccccccees sesceeeeld. .204— 21% 
Potash lump ....sceccccecees tb.  .093%4— .10% 
Ground  ...cceccecccceeces rm _ 
Alum, Potas Powdered. J 
TUNE cccccccee ibe. — —638 
Aluminum chloride, —_s 044%4— .05 
Sulph., we WEEE is cisceus tb. .04%— .05% 
Low grade ..... tight eaaieita _ a 7% 
= . aes er ae 

vee psc manneanes - seeaenl tb. 11 — .12% 

im, vhite Oe ee 

ME dcccctsccuvaneeeesecten ~ 65 — .70 
Ammonia, Anhydrous ........ 40 — .45 
Ammonia Water, 26 deg.,car. fb — — 08% 

*20 deg., carboys ......... 07 — .09 
*18 deg., carboys panache -_- = 
*16 deg., carboys ......... > 06 — 08 
Ammonium chloride, U.S.P... 19 — 2 
*Sal Ammoniac, gray i 224%4— .23% 
Granulated, svete ssccseeelb, .2204— .28 
Lump  ..ccccccccccccccccces oo 1.00 — 1.10 
Sul o foreign eoeee- 10 Ibs. —- — — ~ 
Demestie weseteagese ss 100 lbs. 8.00 — 8.50 
Antimony Salts, 75 Pee. ieee b--—- — 
GS P. C. scccccccccccccecceces bh --—- — 
47 DP. Co cccccccee ececccccoces b-- — 
Blanc Fixe, dry . seseeetd, 05 — .05% 
Barium, chloride ....ton 80.00—90.00 
Dioxide aes 27 


i 
R885 


53s 
se 
| 88E83 


IL 
~ 


f color 
Bleaching Powder, 35 p. 
*Nominal. 
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Drugs & Chemicals, Heavy Chemicals and Dyestuffs in Original Packages 





bors Acetate, ......100 tbs. 
EEE Khobbcobscssenspnesee tb. 


Stem 
Chloride, * solid, £.0.b. N 
Granulated, f.e.b. N. Y. ton 

Solid, d 





Gran. second hands...ten = 


Sulphate, 98-99 p.c....... 
*Carbon tetrachloride 
Copper Carbonate ... 

Subacetate (Verdigris) 

Powdered ...... ooce 
Sulphate, 98-99 p.c 
cond hands > 
Powdered ....... a ones 
Copperas, f.o.b. works...100 Ibs. 
Fusel Oil, crude ...........gal. 

Refined ......... cocccccccesGl 
Hydrofluoric Ac. 30 p.c. bbls..1b. 

48 p. c. in carboys .......,..lb. 

52 p. c. in carboys ..........lb. 
Lead, Acetate, brown sugar..tb. 







Broken Cakes ..........- tb 
CRPRUNIRICE wa ccccccccscee tb. 
Arsenate, powdered ......fb. 
RSLS cccccccce enesevcccccsl 
PEUMERD  onnscosorbseosunbante lb. 
Oxide, Litharge, Amer. pd. Ib. 
ee penaeeawnes evcccecel Ds 
Red, American .......... Ib. 
Sulphate, basic ..... bosebene Ib. 
White, Basic ame —_. 
in Oil, 100 Ibs. or "ever.. «Ib. 
nglish ccecccece cecccecce Ib. 
EAD, BYETRC ccccccccscccce ro i 
Sulphur solution .......... 


wer O's" EOD. Cal.ccccocs “ib. 
f. . E sescnescsd 


Muriatic aa. 


18 deg. carboys sebreoesie tb. 
20 deg. carboys .......... Ib. 
22 deg. carboys ........... tb. 
SE ED Sicesncesascennd Ib. 
GED Sovccieccconvcn tb. 
DEE ccccannaescoseneasnce > 
Nitric acid, 36 deg. carboys tb 
*38 deg. carboys RE tb. 
40 deg. carboys ..........!b. 
42 deg. carboys........... Ib. 
Aqua Fortis, 36 deg. carb. a 
38 deg. carboys ........... 
40 deg. carboys ........... te 
42 deg. carboys .......... Ib. 
s.  Gee er tb. 
ON sone pax sikibnasabne tb. 
Plaster of Paris ........0.. bbl. 
es. bbl. 
Potash Caustic, 88-92......... tb. 
Potassium Bichromate ....... th. 
| ae Tb. 
Chiorate, cryst ccccccccse fb. 
RS tb. 


Muriate, basis80p.c.perton ton390.00 370: 00 


Prussiate, red 
re 


Refined ..... 


"Ib. 
Soda Ash, 58 pc. ‘in bags "100 tbs. 2 


NiRAMa: sccsicccctct 100 Ibs. 
Caustic, 76 p.c. Solid 100 tbs. 
Powd. or gran. 76 p.c. 


a 

Sodium Bichromate .......... th. 

Bisulphate . b. 
Carbonate, Sal. Soda, Am. iar, J 

PO. Linsvpacacetecssucoee tb. 

OO RS th. 

Hyposulphite, bbls.. 4 Ibs. 
. Olbs. 2 

~ Se . aa 100 tbs. 

TS eee ee Ib. 

De —“Svecckmnipiuareseocen tb. 

Prussiate, Yellow .......... th 


or 6 p.c. ......100 tbs. 


piatutaniwcwmis iid 100 lbs. 


Sod. gutph., Gl’b. salt 100 tbs. 

or oe p.c. cryst...tb. 

caxsiubasesanansee tb. 

*Suiphur rei f.o.b. N.Y. ton 

*f. o. b. Baltimore ......ton 
sy ~ Acid 


deg. f.o.b. wks.......ton 18.00 


6 deg. fo? DEB veews ton 28.00 
Oleum, f.o.b. wks...... ton. 32.00 
Battery Acid car’s per 100tbs. 
SS ea Ib. 
Zinc, ease enews eenbenee Ib .22 — 
SE ae eee Ib. 
SEE. chebeeew boenese ey 
Sulphate ......... posovessnnuell 
*Nominal. 
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WHERE TO BUY 





Prussiate of Potash! 


»,.|A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-652 Greenwich Street 


New York City 
Also: 


and Other Chemicals 


| For Prompt Delivery: 
Calcined Carbonate of Potash! | 


Dyestuffs, Gums, Oils, Tanning Materials 





Lead Free 


ZINC OXIDE 
Katzenbach & Bullock Co. 


New York Trenton Chicago 
Boston San Francisco 








and Accessories 


Dyestuffs, Tanning Materials 





COAL-TAR CRUDES 








*Aminoazobenzene ........... lb. —-—- — 
Aniline Oil, drums extra....fb. .28%4,— .303 
ES ere th. 43 — .45 
Aniline for red ........006...lb. 1.15 — 120 
*Anthracene (80 p.c.) ....... th. 85 — . 
Anthraquinone ............... tb. — — 8.00 
ED. o0ks ces eecsscsnys tb. 3.50 — 4.00 
Benzidine Base ...........06- tb. 1.75 — 1.85 
Benzidine Sulphate .......... fb. 140 — 1.45 
Benzoate of Soda ............. tb. 2.80 — 2.90 
Benzylchloride .......++- soeeeld. 2.60 — 2.70 
Diamidophenol ............... tb. 6.50 — 7.00 
ee lb -—-— — 
oo OE — EE arr tb. 52 — .& 
o-Dichlorbenzol ...........+00- Ib. .15 — 16 
p-Dichlorbenzol ......cccceoes tb. .15 — .18 
PEPAREIBE so ccceccnccccces tbh. 4.00 — 4.50 
Dimethylaniline ............. tb. .76 — .78 
eee ee Rr errr tb. 35 — 37 
m-Dinitrobenzene ..... soeowee Ib. 45 — 0 
Dinitrochlorbenzene .........- Ib. .50 — .56 
Dinitrochlorbenzol ......+...-Ib. 40%— .40% 
Dinitronaphthalene .......... fb. 55 — .65 
wi rer per Ib. 0 — 62 
Diphenylamine ........seseees fb. 105 — 1.15 
See eopemmalons vocvcveceese lb —-— — 
et ME S yeisbtebsnebsotesney fb. .85 — .95 
; Tenbenl. 





Benzol, C. P. 2 — 
.26%4— 
Cresylic acid, crude, 1.15 — 

50 p.c. 75 — 

25 p.c eeeldD 40 — 
Cresol, US aetna tb. .21 — 
Creosote eG ee gal. 328 — 
Dip. oil, 20 DG ccsveccesecgsl, A — 
Naphthalene, er tb. .10%— 

Fl BED /ctkcd ssekbassesesspened tb. .08Y%— 
a ee ene ib. .43 — 
Pitch, various grades ...... ton 10.00 —20.00 
Solvent naphtha, waterwhitegal. .20 — 

SD REND cinascnesnenee gal. 14 — 
PE; ERO wihavceunssewauh gal. 150 — 

*Commercial, 90 p.c. ......gal. 1.50 — 
Xylol, pure water white....gal. .45 — 

INTERMEDIATES 

PER TOROS: dsccesavbascceeave tb. 2.80 — 2.90 
“Acid Benzoic Crude.......... lb. Nominal 
LE We | GRR ee eres fb. 3.25 — 3.50 
SIE BECARI be . .cccecccccsccecce -- 
a Naphthionic, Crude....tb. 1.00 — 1.10 

eer tb. 120 — 190 
Ana ‘Sulphanilic, crude...... ft. 31 — . 

OS eee eee penseeee Ib. 42 — « 
p-Amidophenol Base ......... tb. 4.25 — 4.50 


p-Amidophenol Hydrochloridet. 4.25 — 4.50 


Hydrazobenzene pecepnconnsiean 
SEEMED. SanccssGbovene coccccoetD. 
Methylanthraquinone cccccceelb, 
Monodinitrochlorbenzol ..... vuulb, 


Monoethylaniline .......-.....1b. 
<< hthalenediamine .........ib 
ree tb. 

b- ree Technical .....tb. 
ee eee tb. 
a-Naphthylamine ............. tb. 
b-Naphthylamine ............ tb. 
PeUEEERMEEED..  poscrccuvkanpweers tb. 
Nitrobenzene ...... cocccccccoelD, 
o-Nitrochlorbenzol ............Ib. 
Nitronaphthalene ....... ccocelD. 
P-DIEDOPRERG! . c00ccccccevcene tb. 
DEOL, bcabenwvivswvennn tb. 
eee a 
@Nitrotoluol ....... eseeececvce Ib. 
m-Phenylenediamine ...... eeelb. 


p-Phenylenediamine 
Phthalic Anhydride .. 
Pseudo-Cumol ....... 
Resorcin, crystals, 
Resorcin, Technical .. 
Tetranitromethylaniline 
BUEN 6 Gianehesheheonee 
o-Toluidine 
p-Toluidine ......... 
m-Toluylenediamine 
Xylene, pure ....... 
Xylene, Com. ... sega. 








~ RPNNES SN 226, , ee, . ag 
SSSRSR1 SS RSSRRUSE SRSA 


OEE UMS Sbcasescessbevases Ib. 
PI BRAS nsnsecnesessenseseen tb 
PN EO: | ccancaconensaesd’ tb 

PE NY: civnexvcekeseesenbe tb 

ACRE SPER». n505escncwnnnns tb 
ee SS errr tb. 
Acid oeanes Eek Gchevnsesswn Ib. 
te CC ooueackaseenexnsnee tb. 
Acid - sol Sugeheackaveasuee tb 
Asie Vaslet 10 Biscccsscccvcs th 

Bieine Vale .cccevccveccccce tb 
Alizarin Blue, bright ........Ib 
Alizarin Blue, medium ...... tb. 
*Alizarin Brown, cone. ..... lb. 
Alea DERORB ss icdssccessce tb. 

Alizarin Red, W. S. Paste..tb. 
Alkali Blue, Domestic ...... fb. 
Alkali Blue, Imported ...... tb 

Alpine Red 
Azo Carmine 
Azo Yellow th. 
Azo Yellow, green’ shade....Ib. 
Auramine, Single O O, Dom...tb. 
Auramine, Double O, Imp...tb 
Benzo Purperine 10 B ........ 

Benzo Purperine 4 B. . 

Bismarck Brown 

Bismarck Brown R 
Chrome Black, Dom. 
Chrome Black, Imp. 












Chrome Blue ..... «th. 
Chrome Green, «lb. 
Chrome Red ... .tb. 
Chrysoidine R .tb. 
Chryacitine Y csccsssecvs-ve fb. 


Chrysophenine, Domestic ...fb. 


Chrysophenine, Imported Tb. 
Congo Red 4B Type... «tb. 
EMOTE WARNE. c05.ccnaenaewead Ib. 
Diamine Sky Blue F. F..... Ib. 
SE PIO. .ccWescesseveesun tb. 
EPSRC PRIUS . ccvccccvececcecns, 
Direct Sky Blue ae 
Bt TCG ccccccsccccsadesd 


Direct Bordeaux 
Direct Fast Red... 





SURE OTIOD 5 obi ccccceducese 3 
Direct Fast Yellow ......... Ib. 
ee eer. tb. 
Fmerald Green Crystals ..... Ib. 
DEE “Shuchsostesasansss% tb. 
Fast Light Ra ae fb. 
Fast Red. 6B extra, con’t...Ib. 
Der “WACK, © CEIERs ocsncecessce tb. 
ae ee re tb. 
Fuchsine Crystals, Dom. ....tb. 
Fuchsine Crystals, wevitie % 
GUEIMIE soccscccnnounsessssege Ib. 
"Green Crystals, Briiliant.. a 
Indigo 20 p.c. paste ........ th. 
Indigotine, conc. ........ seecacte 


Indigotine, paste .............Ib. 
ee ae 

pe omer Acid, Domestic.... ‘Ib. 
enta C stals, Imported. .fb. 
te achite Green, Crystals...tb. 
Malachite Green, Powdered.tb. 
PEOERRE | DENOW.. cccscvevcscces tb. 





*Nominal 
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Drage & Chemicals, Heavy Chemicals and Dyestuffs in Original Packages 





jum Green ....eccccceeeeeelb, 
Hejimrene. Blt Blue, tech........ tb. 
Methyl Violet «...s+eeseeeeee tb. 
Naphthol Green ....++++serees tb. 


Nigrosine, il Sol. . or 


osine, spts. NS 
rine water sol., blue.. 
asbtiyiamine Red cccccves Ib. 
Oil Black «.++sseeeeeeeeee o00068> 
Oi] Orange .-.+++eeeeeeeeee — 
Oil Scarlet ..sccccseeee enreeaa 
Oil Sellew Soe sbnaneetcosos 7 i 


gee) cokcarscee 
fetes Violet .cccccccceces d. 
Patent Blue, Swiss Type....lb. 
Phosphine %. Domestic cements tb. 
Ponceal «scceeees soeassousweeenees 
Prinuline, Dom. ....--.+eeee- tb. 
Rhodamine B, ex. cont.....fb 
Goarlet JR ....cccccccvcscceces ‘ 
Sulphur Blue, Dom........... tb. 
Soluble Blue, Imp.........00--fb. 
Sulphur Black ....++sseeeeeselb. 


Sulphur Black E.S. standard iy 







Sulphur Black 100 p.c. ..... 
Sulphur Black, 150 p.c. ae 
Sulphur Blue-Black ecccccece Ib. 
—— MEL .5'<\p ciao vinineicinse tb. 
Sulphur Green ......eeeeeeeeelb, 
Sulphur, Navy Blue ae 


Sulphur Yellow ..... 
Tartrazine, Domestic .. 
Tartrazine, Imported 
Uranine, Domestic .. 
Wool Green S. Swiss 


Valonia, solid, 65 p.c. ta .00 
Victoria Blue, base, Dom. . 10.00 
Victoria Green . 5.00 
Victoria Red ... . 7.00 
Victoria Yellow lb. 6.50 
Yellow nad WED . cvcecsvecceses Ib. 1.50 
ATURAL DYESTUEFS | 
hana MES. .siepelsiavinioa oh a" 
PUGS aGuviemeesenn sane th. 


Onine A ON 


NE 5 6.5010 4a kaw isi¥inee's4006 tb 
Gambier, see means. 
indigo, Bengal ..cccccce éxewene 
RES Conse iscsinscsuhossouse Ib. 
Ronemaie paeetobcawegencnah lb. 
renee fb. 
| a tb. 
ne 4. Letesnasaenie 7 
utgalls, blue Aleppo ........ ; 
EN Circe sasecacaenseas® fb. 
Persian Berries ....ccccccccee lb. 
ercitron Bark, see tanning. 
mac, see tanning. 
as sccccececcccescoed Dy 
Turmeric, Madras ..........- tb. 
TRIRDDEY — evcecccse Wnkeneuuee Ib. 
BEEN, habit tsanskucasasewa fb. 
DYEWOODS 
656755 sis cunicdisadeonia b 
Camwood. chips ..........00++ Ib. . 
MEE -BEICKE scncccencteces ton 55.00 —60.00 
ED. casassaswabetsessvesse th. 
Hypernic, chips ........eeeee- ae 
my URE. cssicaue sense ton 50.00 
weap abghue carisassesan tb. Vy 
Queen, see tanning. 
ed Saund lers, Chips ....cees. Ib. 
XTRACTS 
Anti POGUIE vcctaccees cote 
Ty a er eee Ib. 
(5s hbebeensanese tb. 
utch, Mangrove, see tanning. 
Rangoon, boxes ........++- tb. 
RMA Seay dswakuceateaeu'e th. 
ci cywcennasaae th. 
Gudbear. POGRON 600 cisnvcteces Ib. 
SUMED) s550scshin sass eeueees fb. 
iremrsted Gabe wabedaadoen’ tb. 
NE eee Ska cacdwadnc $s It 
GIA oi. oncsncaeress tb. 
aad, eS ee tb. 
pen avasadesbacswesebeoeeds fb. 
Remetine rere fb. 
a senahs PS 
Hypernic, MIU: “ecaesanenesic tb. 
Indigo, natural for cotton....!b. 
UNE sidheNenenseeaeoessoue Ib. 
Indigotine, 100 p.c. pure aeaen Ib. 
BOO, BOM vecdececcvcces th. 
Crystals ...cvccsee pGaeueaneesalie 
51 ‘in. Twaddle: .......04. tb. 
tC eccccce ecccccccs 
*Nominal 
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WHERE TO BUY 








E.F. DREW & CO., Inc. 
50 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
Aniline Dyestuffs 
Dyewood Extracts 
Industrial Oils 
Chemicals 








Osage Orange— 
Powdered 


ier g 
uercitron, 51 deg., 
“oe see tanning. 


ISCELLANEOUS DYESTUFFS 


hone RIES iacsenccs even 
Blood, ‘imported Mieseeiamese Hs 

Domestic ...... eeeveseees «lb. 
Prussian | eee coccecell. 

TI. dace vaensedseses rrr | 
Turkey Red Oil ..... oe ae 
Zinc Dust, prime heavy....... tb. 

RAW TANNING MATERIALS 
IIGGEOUIME.. sccenadceccepcesss ton14U.UU 
Ef , ES aes ton 75.00 
ee, ee rer ton 15.00 
Mangrove, a 38 p.c. ..ton 60.00 

BER OR, ose sesccesens ton 45.00 
vr nw Oy ceeqae onomnavaces ton 63.50 
RINE EEE. 640 sssccacesdcscees -ton 15.00 

ORO: ton 
Quercitron Bark rough ..... ton 13.00 
MNEs cve'shacdasesesyunaed ton 27.00 
Sumac, Sicily, 27 p.c. tan..ton 94.00 —100.00 
Virginia, 25 p.c. tan ...... ton 63.00 
Veewts COD <ccecsesecesseerctOh 
sahamksleme wanenwas <eceunel 
Wattle ER ie ea ton 62.00 —64.00 


TANNING EXTRACZS 
Capen, ordinary, 25 p.c. = 






Phos og 25 p.c. tan, bb 





Ceystals, < ordinary Ib. 

larified ......... s " 

Gambier, 25 p. tan i 
COMO sscasssense \e 
Cubes, Singapore § 
Cubes, Java secccce 

Hemlock, 25 p.c. tan. 

Larch, 23 p.c. tan... 


Crystals, 50 p.c. 
Mangrove, 55 p.c. tan . 

Liquid, 25 p.c. ee bekeass 
Muskegon, 23-30 tan, 


50 p.c. total po mg ceaweenena Tb. 
Myrobalans, liq., 23-25 p.c.tan Da 


FOU, FO DG. CBBcccccviccee 
Jak Bark, liquid, 23-25p.c. a 
Quebracho, liquid, 35 p.c. 


*35 p.c. tan, untreated..... tb. 
*35 p.c. tan, bleaching..... tb. 
*Solid, 65 p.c. tan, ordinary tb. 
POISED .aacccesvasceoese tb. 


Spruce, liquid, 20 toa 

SC p.c. total solids ...... 
Sumac, liquid, 25 p.c. tan..... 
Valoma, solid, 





65 p.c. tan . ie. 








Oils 





A AND 
a 
Cod Newfoundland ......... 
Domestic, prime .......... ry 
Liver, Newfoundland.. ei 89.00 
PNORWEBION. oc iscicvecisccses ‘bb1.135.00 —150.00 
Degras, American .......... tb. 
PE <o04.cileronwasannanee tb. 
CGOPTABR eo ccecccsccecccegzcewe Ib. 
pO ee ee tb. 
TIOUME: “Sanus onedictasvas<oedacsns tb. 
NO. 2 ..seeeseccceeeeeeeees gal. 
Lard, prime winter.......... gal. 
CE OPEN, occccncrseacnan gal. 
PCTs. TNs: Didies'< ceecenuen gal. 
_ eed aWeganibenceenen gal. 
SS SORT Te gal. 
PR - Light strained. a 
Yellow, bleached ....... gal. 


White, bleached, winter. Be 


Northern, crude .........- 


*Southern, crude, f.o.b.plant a 


* Nominal. 


po eepertre hone 

BESOES StS nen 

BERERREASDSEI1 1B: 
N 


Beek ek tek fet pk ek pet et 








Neatsfoot, 20 deg......e.eees gal 
30 deg., cold test......... al 
40 deg., cold test........ gal 
BM -sdeaseccdencacasnaned gal. 
a ey _—" 

| eee ere 

Goes —- 


Red (Crude Oleic Acid).. 

MEMMMEEINE  cdiacddcadacooca my 
Sod Oil cccccccccccceccccccccel De 
*Sperm cats winter 








38 deg., cold test......... gal. 
45 deg., cold test........ gal. 
Natural winter, 38 deg., cold 
MMU coieasanatdcccecescd gal. 
Stearic, single pressed ..... tb 
Double pressed ........... 4 
WETIPIC PTESSED ocgsescese tb. 
Tallow,. QciGlese: c.ccccccccess gal. 
i PREONDL acesaceasceucenade gal. 
Whale, natural winter...... gal. 
Bleached, winter ......... gal. 
VEGETABLE ‘OILS | 
Cattor,.NG.. T THB. scccccose 
RMN: dinwindbuchuesuvaven it 
IUDs 0 cnbacecacsnacstescanes tb. 
Cocoanut, Ceylon, bbl....... tb. 
"CaylGty TOMES cccceesqucese Tb. 
GO. NES. ec déwsakensaeee th. 
TOMES . casvasvcevcseveses fb. — 
Corn, refined, bbls. ............ 21.47 
WLSOUG, NOUNS wededicsnsecece tb. 1 
*Cottonseed, Crude, f. 0. b. 
mills, in tanks...... — 3 

*Summer, yellow, prime...tb. 
PWS. ..20cc0 senendvanchea Ib. 

“Winter yellow ...... aanaaa 1b. 

Linseed, raw car lots....... gal. 

5 Beerel Wee cccccccscccces gal. 
Boiled, 5-bbl. lots....... gal. 
Double Boiled, 5-bbl. lots 

gal. 

*Olive, denatured ........... gal 
WE cis anavicaeswensednoes tb 

Palm, Lagos casks...........- fb. 
ONIN §coccccce eee fb. 
SE « Newisaverscecauns fb. 
*Palm Kernel, domestic.....tb. 
*Imported ...... wan Ib. 


Peach Kernel .... 
Peanut Oil, edible. 
7Crude_ f.o.b. mills. 
Pine Oil, white steam 
Yellow, steam . 
"Poppy - SEEG .....0ccss- 











Rapeseed, ref’d, bble. . gal. 
OWE ee cccctncsccesccees 
*Rosin oil, first rect 
La eee 
*Sesame, domestic .. 
“Imported ....ceccee a 
Soya ean, Manchur n is 
ST ar Oil, Bet. Gist vccsesccses tb. 
COMMIOPCIAL | cisanccnccassce tb. 
RAL 
Black, reduced, 2 — 
25-30 cold test .....+.. 

29 gravity, 15 — test. = 
PIEOE, acccctectsedscessse gal. 
*Cylinder, li ht, | filtered. “eal. 
Dark, fitere akieneonend ga 
Extra GO SOBbiecccasccscs - 
Dark steam, refined....... gal. 


Neutral, white, 29 grav...gal. 
Neutral, filtered lemon, 33@$4 





NR, Be Nww 
ISSES8S 


bitte 
‘id 
& 


ee eo ee 


a 


: Se Pd a 
RIISSlrieSek Sselt 


sd 


Pare ae > 

LHL ll &4IS1 Sap sei 
oe A 
381 See 
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lle 


| BABRRRY 


Ma fa We 








GEAWINE inode darccheccevenss gal. - 
White 30@31 gravity........ gal. 5O — 
Paraffin, high viscosity....gal. 40 — 

FOF By Bose ccccdcscegessede gal. 324 — 
pn Ge re gal. 320 — 
Spindle, i, er ee gal. — — 

Pe SE iccocceuvéecvancecet gal 38 — 

i EE accsnndecdenapaceate gal. 26 — 
WOO, FIO” ccicvacrdcccccctecces gal. 322 — 

Miscellaneous 





NAVAL STORES 


(Carloads ex-dock) 

*Spirits Turpentine in bbls.gal. 
“Wood Turpentine, steam dis- 

tiled, BING. és ccisscseves tb 
*Turpentine, Destructive dis- 

Ce eae tb. 

*Pitch, prime ........ 200-Ib. bbl 

Rosin, com., to gd..... 80 bbl. 
"Tar, kiln- burnt, pure 50-gal. 

bbls. 

*Neminal. 
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tr, 
SHELLAC WHERE TO BUY *Cottonseed, crude, f.o.b. mills 
vinbibvnbiinemvestelll tb. .86 — .87 oa tanks sijserttsesesceeeelb. may 
"Diamond ‘I" .........sscssss ib ——-—- = ummer, yellow, prime....lb. — — “gf 
_iecotamavasy bh. 86 = Ch rningstar HRS evssecossonsesseenfal. = =e 
Fine ES tb. .75 — .80 as. Mo $ & Co., Ine. “Winter, Yellow oe0see oo Bal, — 
Second Orange ............... ib. 72 — 73 WOOLWORTH BLDG. - BARCLAY-6005-6 inseed, raw car lots....... gal. — — 458 
To ON, acvsssesesuneenssnvecee tr. «6 — 0 |STARCHES in hee o Soe 
SEs sovevectvesivecd tb. 68 — .69 Rpeener es re neat tee Sal. 4.25 — 45) 
| i RCE RLORET: tb. 80 — 81 DEXTRINES eet sainttassisashehssceveen S. A= 
Regular, bleached ........... ib. ©& — .70 AL Palm Lagos, casks............ ib -—--— — 
DINE ES ~ Soca hevisscnsvenste b...39 — 2 BUMEN 4g Meche ay oer senses >. > 
OIL CAKE AND MEAL Sac inl gabaaaeea ee 
Cpe Cake, f.o.b. Texas... — — 51.00 GLUCOSE ea — mille — 21 — 2, 
b. New Orleans .......... -- Rios aie steam. oy 57 a. 
Comenneel Meal, Lob. Atlanta — —53.00 * : oe (oo a 
4 ’ D Sesame, domestic .. + gal. — —3, 
a -- CRN wostiennat nes ~ 53.00 Soap Makers Materials *Soya Bean, Manchurian.....tb. eK— thy 
oO go ee ee "short ton 55.00 —57.00 
Meal .....0ss.csccees short ton 59.00 <— ANIMAL AND FISH OILS GREASES, LARDS, TALLOWS 
Linseed cake, dom....short ton ..— —5. (New York Markets) 
Linseed Meal ........ short ton 52.00 33.00 (Carlots) G hi 
COCOA Menhaden, crude, f.ob.mills.ga. 1.14 — 1.19 Yello — “tb. The “ 
Pen OE tb. .124— .12% vent Strained ............ gal. — —142 | House... ib, ms a” 
OO tb. 13 — .13% White” bleached ......... gal. 1.42 — 1.43 Brown ... «Tb. = - ok 
SE ic ctaspcickuicakeueeel ib. 11 — 1y% ite, bleached, winter..gal. — — 1.46 | Lard, City .. lub. 27 — my 
RIED rsh cecuspsreuse sassy tb. .24 — .28 | Neatsfoot, 20 deg............ gal. — — 3.19 Compound ...........6+ +e tb. 24 BY, 
RIE evra vetucesenncsees ce tb. .13%— 113%] 30 deg., cold test bob esenbes gal. — — 2.69 Sees, Matd cseccceccceseaee tb. .29 — wy 
DEXTRINES AND STARCHES 40 deg., cold test.......... gal. — — 2.49 EUIND sncinsdcsentencecensoecne tbh. .224— .B 
e Ly Ee «gal. 149 — 1.51 Tallow, edible .......scecseeee tb. .20%— 21% 
H cre we Gum, Globe, per 100Ibs).§ — — — WRU a Gocdisss cenbsaacckaae gal — —16 See, MEE. Gcaivdneenecksts tb. .18% —19 
ee ae 08 — 08% Red, (Crude oleic acid)...... tb. .16%4— .17 Choice Country .... 000000: tbh. 19 — 19% 
. at, tee or omer. wtb. 1%— 20% . ee ecccccces - eececee Tb. 17 — 17% (Western Markets) 
tarc orn, bags BD. ovens 4. — 4. tearic, single pressed....... tb. — — .22% : me 
—, Globe, bags & bbls.. se = lag Double pressed: ............. b> —— fae “ee AN LS: a rs aK 
‘otato, Domestic .......... . 12 — 123 a ee vas 
*Imported, duty paid..... fb. 12 — 24 VEGETABLE OILS Ph scsi oe a Peete 9 1-2 ‘20% 
§REFINED SUGAR Castor, eee >... 20 — 311 “A” White ...........::....0. 1— 2m 
(Prices in Barrels) ««§«- [NO 3 veeseereeeeeeeeeeeeeeees fb. .294— .30 “B” White .....--seeeeeeeee tb. 17 — 1% 
ed. War Mccudbatt Ceylon, bbls....... fh. — — .17%4| Yellow ........ssseeeeeeeeeeee tb. .16 — 164 
Aon Nat.bu’le orale 4 — *Ceylon, Tanks eee tb. —— 164 Brown occ cccccesccessccesees — Ti | 
Powdered ......eceeeeeeees 9.15 9.15 9.15 9.15 9.15] Cochin, bbls. ............. nae UE --Kadeemrsenmnenennnnninnne fe. “1S IK 
gytPredmecnnsesemes: 9.20 9.20 9.20 9.20 9.20 BORED sccveraccevccesenes th. — — 118%] House ......++++ererereeeeers . Se 
Confectioners A ........- 8.90 8.90 8.90 — 8 Corn, crude, bbls............ tb. .18 — .18%| Stearine, prime oleo.......... tb. .224— 2% 
Standard Gran.  ......000- 9.05 9.05 9.05 9.05 9.05 eS ae 21.47 —21.67 | Lard, city steam ............- tb. 2 
*Nominal. §Prices fixed by Government. *Nominal. *Nominal. $Buyers’ “Tanks, 











LIGGETT BUYS WASHINGTON STORES 





Takes Over O’Donnell Business—Rexall Agency for 
City Goes with Deal 

The two drug stores operated in Washington, D. C., 
by James O’Donnell, one of which has the distinction of 
doing the largest volume of business of any store with 
the same floor space in the United States, have been 
sold to the Louis K. Liggett Company, who already have 
one store there. 

The sale includes the complete stock and equipment of 
both stores, and good will, and Mr. O’Donnell is to 
refrain from entering into the drug or any similar busi- 
ness in Washington for a period of at least ten years. 
Under the contract, Mr. O’Donnell also transfers to the 
new owners all the rights under the Rexall Agency, which 
he held in the city. The contract was signed on behalf of 
the Liggett company by George E. Gales, president, who 
was in Washington for several days negotiating the deal. 

Mr. O’Donnell, starting with a small capital and 
with a business of less than $10,000 a year, built up 
a business aggregating more than $1,000,000 a year, as 
many as 9,000 individuals having patronized the main 
store in one day. 





The Northern Alkali and Chemical Company has re- 
cently been granted a charter and its chief works are 
to be located in Huntington, W. Va. R. D. Lamie of 


the Lamie Chemical Company of Huntington is one of 
the incorporators in the new concern, which is capital- 
ized to the extent of $60,000. Other incorporators of 
the company are John Garvin of Ontonagon, Mich.; A. 
T. Roberts, Theodore Schneider and L. E. Garvin of 
Marquette, Mich. 





PLANNING HUGE BRITISH DYE PLANT 


Levinstein, Ltd., of Manchester, England, and Brit- 
ish Dyes, Ltd., Huddersfield, have obtained options on 
land at Ellesmere Port on the River Mersey, where 
they will build the largest plant in Great Britain for the 
manufacture of dyestuffs. One option must be exer- 
cised within the next four months and the other within 
the space of five years. Should they make both ac- 
quisitions they will have possession of a strip of land 
about two miles in length and half a mile in breadth, 
or an area materially larger than that of the British 
Dyes’ new works at Huddersfield, and ten times the 
size of the Levinstein Works at Manchester. 





THE BUSINESS SITUATION 
Pierre Jay, chairman of the Board, Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, says in his report on the busi- 
ness situation in September: 
“The market for drugs and chemicals is compara- 
tively quiet outside: of Government demand, with 
prices so firm as to be in some cases nominal.” 





Many of the drugs and medicines used by the Army 
Medical Corps are being tested by the bureau of 
chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, both at 
headquarters in Washington and at its offices in va- 
rious cities. Several chemists have gone from the bu- 
reau to accept commissions in the Army and perform 
the work directly for the War Department. Chemists 
and inspectors are being instructed for Army and 
Navy work, and special investigations are being con- 
ducted on problems concerning foods, leather fabrics, 
paper, and other products in military and naval de- 
mand, as well as drugs and chemicals. 
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Imports and Exports of Drugs and Chemicals, Dyestuffs, Etc. 


Imports from September 21 to September 28—Exports for month of July 








Owing to the strict regulations of the Treasury Department 
forbidding the publication of the names of importers receiv- 
ing consignments and the names of ports of shipment, this 
feature of the service is omitted by DRUG AND CHEMI- 
CAL MARKETS during the period of the war. Subscrib- 
ers interested in any special product will be assisted in 
locating supplies if they will communicate with the Editor. 








HONEY— 
20 pounds, Bermuda 
LIME CHLORIDE— 
320 pounds, Panama 
5,376 pounds, Mexico 
PARAFFIN WAX, REFINED— 
44,800 pounds, Spain 
115,600 pounds, Cuba 
316,387 pounds, Peru 
26,129 pounds, Costa Rica 


11,200 pounds nutmegs 
395,000 pounds pepper 
185,000 pounds pepper 
132000 pounds pepper 
96,000 pounds pepper 
133,000 pounds pepper 
382,000 pounds pepper 

TARTAR, CRUDE— 
228,500 pounds 





NUX VOMICA— 
166,000 pounds 
22,400 pounds 
250,000 pounds 
192,500 pounds 


Imports 





BAY RUM— 192,400 pounds 

2,500 gallons 250,000 sounds 
CAMPHOR— 167,030 pounds 

123,000 pounds OILS— 

500 pounds 39,900 pounds citronella 
COPRA— 37,800 pounds citronella 
45,000 pounds 20,400 pounds lemon 
96,000 pounds 17,750 pounds Jemon grass 
51,000 pounds 6,800 pounds lemon grass 
CUTTLEFISH BONE~— 1,445 pounds lemon grass 
3,000 pounds PEEL— 

400 pounds 210 pounds lemon 

UMS— 400 pounds temon 


1,080 pounds orange 
ROOT— 

3,000 pounds sarsaparilla 

800 pounds jalap 

15,000 pounds turmeric 
SANDAL WOOD— 

24,150 pounds 
SEEDS— 


13,500 pounds arabic 
15,200 pounds aloes 
18,300 pounds aloes 
LEAVES— 

25,500 pounds senna 
81,800 pounds coca 

12,750 pounds buchu 
3,500 pounds belladonna 











4,400 pounds, Cuba 

515,080 pounds, Chile 
PEPPERMINT OIL— 

33. pounds, Chile 
POTASSIUM CHLORATE— 

42,480 pounds, Cuba 


Exports 


ALCOHOL, WOOD— 
10 gallons, Bolivia 
51 gallons, Chile 





BENZOL— SODA, ASH— 
376 pounds, New Zealand 613,889 pounds, Cuba 
BEES WAX— 29,000 pounds, Peru 


SODA, CAUSTIC— 

39,695 pounds, San Domingo 

4,500 pounds, French West 

Indies 

160 pounds, Hayti 

47,170 pounds, Peru 

625 pounds, Venezuela 
SODA, SAL 

104,200 pounds, Argentina 

625 pounds, Barbados 

750 pounds, San Domingo 
SODIUM, SILICATE— 

32,500 pounds, San Domingo 
SULPHUR, CRUDE— 

3 tons, Peru ; 

70 tons, Argentina 
ZINC, OXIDE— 

8,650 pounds, Venezuela 


135 pounds, Peru 
CALCIUM CARBIDE— 

12,000 pounds, Honduras 

2,000 pounds, Colombia 
COPPER SULPHATE— 

5,200 pounds, Peru 

1,000 pounds, Salvador 

3,400 pounds, Ecuador 
CORN STARCH— 

80 pounds, Chile 

880 pounds, British Guiana 
FLAX SEED— 

11 bushels, Mexico 

4 bushels, San Domingo 
GLYCERIN— 

300 pourids, Mexico 








LEECHES— 1,450 pounds quince 255 pounds, Colombia 

300 pounds blood suckers 13,000 pounds poppy 50 pounds, Newfoundland 245 pounds, Peru 
MERCURY— SPICES— 376 pounds, Chile 500 pounds, Colombia 
5,000 pounds 45,000 pounds cinnamon 180 pounds, Bolivia. 600 pounds, Mexico 











LABOR CONDITIONS IN AUGUST 


It is usual that the returns of manufacturing activity 
in August show fewer employees than in the preceding 
month. The reports for August of this year confirm 
this tendency as the number of workers has fallen off 
two per cent since July. With the exception of the 
chemical industries, where employees increased 
slightly, every group had a smaller number of opera- 
tives. Losses ranged from four per cent in the stone, 
clay and glass and in the clothing groups to a frac- 
tional loss in light and power. 

The decline in the number of workers did not pre- 
vent the upward trend of wages from attaining a new 
high level. The total payroll for August is the largest 
of which there is record and this high mark has been 
reached despite wage declines in six of the eleven in- 
dustry groups. 
metal industries, where total payrolls advanced three 
per cent, that is responsible for this favorable result. 
The above facts are based on an analysis of returns 
received by the Bureau of Statistics and Information 
of the New York State Industrial Commission. 

Since March, 1918, each month has seen the estab- 

lishment of a new record for average weekly earnings 
per employee. This figure for August, was $21.23 and 
is an advance of $0.45 over the previous record of July. 
The corresponding averages as reported in August, 
1917, 1916, 1915 and 1914, were, respectively, $16.44, 
$14.44, $12.89 and $12.53. 
. The chemicals, oils and paint group show a slight 
Increase in employees over July but a one per cent 
decline in aggregate wages. In August, 1918, the 
group had four per cent more workers and a twenty- 
five per cent larger payroll than in August, 1917. 


It is the sustaining influence of the © 


“MADE IN U. S. A.” ON ALL EXPORTS 


The Merchants Association has adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution, urging the use of a distinctive mark 
to be placed on merchandise exported from this coun- 
try for consumption abroad: 

“Resolved, That The Merchants’ Association of New 
York recommends that the designation ‘Made in U. 
S. A.’, in plain type form, be used by all of its mem- 
bers on all goods manufactured by them in the United 
States of America, and that the use of all other mark- 
ings to identify the country or origin of such goods 
be discontinued.” 

The adoption of such a mark is being urged by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce in Washington. 





NEW CALL FOR DRUG SUPPLIES 
The Government has called for large supplies of 
drugs, including 2,500,000 iodine swabs, 50,000 ounces 
of nitrate of silver and large quantities of camphor 
which will probably be used in the campaign against 
Spanish influenza. Bids will be opened Oct. 18. 





C. G. Owen, of San Francisco, has been made man- 
ager of the Hawaii Fertilizer Company, succeeding 
Norman Watkins, who has been appointed manager of 
the American Factors, which recently took over the 
business of H. Hackfeld & Co. Mr. Owen has been 
manager of the San Francisco office for some time. 





Mr. Garretson of the Aniline department of the 
Hellenic Chemical & Color Co., Inc., has joined “The 
Colors.” Mr. Knecht of Heller & Merz is now in 
charge of this department. 






































































































New Incorporations 





Charles W. Heilman, Buffalo, N. Y., capital $10,000. C. W. and 
R. Heilman, and E. Reineck, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Minerva Chemicals Works, Manhattan, capital $40,000,000. O. 
— F. Borgschulte, H. Mattenhorn, 72 Trinity Place, New 

ork. 

United Varnish Co., Manhattan, capital $10,000. M. J. Cahn, 
C. H. Ross, D. L. Klein, 120 Broadway, New York. 

Stewart Chemical and Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, O., 
capital $10,000. Charles E. Saville, A. D. Stewart, Hugo V. Goetz, 
V. A. Trokell, T. L. Hauer. 

Aniline Sales Corporation, Manhattan, capital $90,000. Dyes, 
drugs and paints. A. L. Mullaly, W. J. Horgan, G. E. Graham, 
180 West 82nd St., New York. 

. Komover Chemical Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, O., cap- 
ital $250,000. 

Morel Chemical Co., Manhattan, capital $10,000. E. I. Douglas, 
F. C. Allen, M. C. Kahn, 102 West 75th St., New York. 

K. T. Chemical Co., York, Pa., capital $6,000. M. H. Wiker. 
Lewistown, Pa. 

Buffalo Apparatus Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., capital $50,000. To 
manufacture chemical apparatus. R. H. and I. R. Hempleton, and 
F. B. Turnbull, 466 West Ferry Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Lahaud Soap Products Co., Manhattan, capital $6,000. TJ. S. 
a a M. E. Howatt, C. A. Ferris, 420 Riverside Drive. New 

ork. . 

Northern Alkali and Chemical Co., Huntington, W. Va., cap- 
ital $60,000. Ralph D. Lamis, Huntington; John G. Garvin, On- 
tonagon, Mich.; Alton T. Roberts, Theodore Schneider, and L. E. 
Garvin, Marquette, Mich. 

The Farmers Fertilizer Co., Wingham, Ont., Canada, capital $50.- 
@00. Thomas Tayler, Arthur O. Parker, James E. Stoakley. 

Canada Chemical Works Co., Ltd., Monireal, Canada, capital 
$50,000. Raoul O. Grothe, Joseph E. Provost, Hector F. Fortier. 

Hacking’s, Ltd., Listowel, Ont., Canada, capital $100,000. To 
manufacture proprietary medicines. Charles B. Hacking, Ells- 
worth D. Bolton, John W. Bernie. 

Emil Roller Pharmacy, Manhattan, capital $6,000. E. Roller 
J. Hundy, Martha Hundt, 200 West 88th Street. New York. 

Spear of Fire Equipment Works, Brooklyn, capital $10,000. To 
tranufacture chemicals. F. H. Shomburg, W. Metkiff, J. B. Bar- 
stolvus, 274 Cleveland Street, Brooklyn. 

Empire Economy Company, Syracuse, capital $450,000. Drugs ard 
cements. W. F. Whitbeck, L. Blenco, F. E. Whitbeck, Syracuse. 

Cool-ins Oil Co., Manhattan, capital $70,009 Petroleur and by- 
products. J. Shulman, H. Kobler, H. Flock, 415 West 128th Street 
York. 





NEW WAR SERVICE COMMITTEES 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 1—A number of new war 
service committees to represent the various branches of 
the drug and chemical industry in their relations with the 
Government have been formed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at the request of the War 
Industries Board, while several committees which were 
among those originally comprising the list have been 
enlarged. 

The officers and board of directors of the Chemical 
Alliance form the central war service committee of the 
chemical industry. The various branches of that industry, 
however, have each formed individual committees, the 
personnel of which is as follows: 


Acids—W. D. Huntington, Davison Chemical Company, Balti- 
more, chairman; S. B. Fleming, International Agricultural Corpo- 
ration, New York; J. M. Goetchius, General Chemical Company. 
New York: C. F. Burroughs, F. S. Royster, Guano Company, Nor- 
folk; J. H. D. Rodier, Grasselli Chemical Companv, Cleveland: 
and Charles M. Butterworth, Pennsylvania Salt Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

Alkali—J. D. Pennock, Solvay Process Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 
chairman; E. H. Hooker, Electro-Chemical Company, New York: 
N. E. Bartlett, Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company, Phila- 
delphia; and Sargent, Niagara Alkali Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

Coal Tar By-Products—D. W. Jayne, The Barrett Company, New 
York, chairman; W. D. Addicks, Consolidated Gas Company, New 
York; C. J. Ramsburg, H. Koppers Company, Pittsburgh; W. E. 
McKay, New England Coke & Gas Company, Boston; and A. A. 
Schlesinger, Milwaukee Coke & Gas Company, Milwaukee. 

Dyestuffs—C. L. Reese, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Wilmington, Del., chairman: H. A. Metz. Central Dvestuff & 
Chemical Company, Newark, N. J.; M. R. Poucher, Du Pont Chem- 
ical Company, Wilmington; R. W. Hochstetter, Ault & Wiborg. 
Cincinnati; August Merz, Heller & Merz, Newark; H. D. Ruhm, 
Marden Orth & Hastings Company, New York; I. F. Stone, Na- 
tional Aniline Company, New York; F. M. Fargo, Calco Chemical 
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Want Ad 


————, 

RATE—Our charge for these WANT ADS in this publi. 
cation, all classifications, is $1.00 an issue for 20 words or less: 
additional words, 5c each. : 


PAYMENT in all cases should accompany the er: 
10c if answers are to be forwarded. ondee; a 


Address, Druc AND CHEMICAL MARKETS 
No. 3 Park Place New York 


EMPLOYEES FURNISHED. Stores sold—also furnished: 
State. Positions. Doctors, Dentist Veterinari jin 
F. V. KNIEST. Omaha, Neb. Estab’ 1904 ® ‘*nished. 


WANTED—We are in the market for Cyanide. ot i 
TUBAL CHEMICAL WORKS. 615 'S. Halsted St, Chicco ett 




















Company, Bound Brook, N. J.; A. R. Curtin, Middlesex Aniline 
Company, New York, and J. M. Matthews, Grasselli Chemical 
Company, New York. 

Electro-Chemicals—F. A. Lidbury, Oldbury Electro-Chemical 
Company, Niagara Falls, chairman; C. ohen, American Cyan- 
amid Company, New York; and F. J. Tone, Carborundum Com. 
pany, Niagara Falls. 

Miscellaneous Chemicals—A. G. Rosengarten, Powers-Weightman- 
Rosengarten Company, Philadelphia, chairman; P. Adamson 
General Chemical Company, New York; and William Henry 
Bower, Henry Bower Chemical Company, Philadelphia. 

The war service committee of drug manufacturers has been in- 
creased by the addition of five members. One member of the 
original committee is not now listed. The members recently 
added are W. A. Sailes, Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore; Burton T. 
Lush, Antoine Chiris Company, New York; Dr. H. C. Lovis, Sea- 
bury & Johnson, New York; Milton Campbell, H. K. Mulford 
Company, Philadelphia and Dr. W. C. Abbott, The Abbott Lab- 
oratories, Chicago. 


No changes have been made in any of the other drug 
committees. 

The committee on pharmacy has been completed and 
has headquarters in Washington at the office of the 
chairman, Samuel L. Hilton, Hutton & Hilton. The other 
members of this committee are A. R. L. Dohme, Sharp 
& Dohme, Baltimore, and Dr. J. H. Beal, University o 
Iilinois, Urbana, Ill. 








Treasury Decisions 

















Board of General Appraisers 


A protest by Street & Co. was before the Board of General 
Appraisers last week. The firm had a large amount of imported 
rum in warehouse when the Revenue Act of October, 1917. was 
passed. That statute levied a tax of $2.10 a gallon onall distilled 
spirits, domestic and imported, in addition to the tax already 
exacted. Commissioner of Internal Revenue Roper, with the 
approval of Secretary McAdoo, directed that this tax be collected 
by collectors of customs and that the collections be deposited and 
accounted for as customs. Following the practice which had pre- 
vailed, Collector Newton assessed this additional tax on the 
quantity originally imported and warehoused. The importers pro- 
tested that this tax should have been on the quantity actually in 
warehouse at the time of the assessment—the quantity having 
decreased by evaporation. 

When the protest was first on for hearing the Government raised 
the point that this tax was an internal revenue tax, and as the 
Board dealt only with tariffs on imports, that it was without iuris- 
diction to hear the case, and that the legal remedy for importers 
was in other courts. 

Oral argument on this point was had before Board 3, consisting 
of General Appraisers Waite, Hay .and Adamson. The contentions 
of the Government were presented by Assistant Attorney General 
Hanson and Special Attorney Mulvaney, while the importers were 
represented by Albert C. Washburn and Thomas J. Doherty. The 
members of the Board stated that the matter was one of consid- 
erable doubt, and after listening two hours to the arguments pre- 
sented on both sides, reserved decision. 

Reappraisement has been made on crude tartar from Oreste Cas- 
sighone, Milan, Italy, exported December 3, 1917, and_ entered 
at New York on January 10, 1918. File No. 94053. Crude tartar 
entered at 3.75 francs per kilo, less N. D. charges. Reappratse- 
ment as entered at 82 per cent. 


—_————— 





— Invest in Liberty Bonds —— 
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THE BAYER COMPANY, Inc. 


Completely Under 
American Control 


In view of the publicity recently given The Bayer Company, Inc., the: 


following statement is made: 


‘The Company is controlled by the. Alien Property Custodian and the 
manufacture and sale of its products are entirely under the supervision of the 
following officers and directors appointed by him, all of whom are Americans : 


F. B. LYNCH, President G. H. CARNAHAN, Vice-President , 
. E. I. McCLINTOCK, Secretary and Treasurer 


Board of Directors: 


oN. F. Brapy G. H. CARNAHAN Martin H. Grynn’ Georce C. Haicu 
F. B. Lyncu E. J. Lynett C. B. MacponaLp J. R. Speer 


As soon as its books have been audited and the property appraised, the 
' capital stock of the Company will be sold by the Alien Property Custodian 
to American Citizens. 


The proceeds of the sale of the property of the Company will be held by the 
Alien Property Custodian until the end of the war, when Congress will decide 
as to the disposition of the money. 


All profits as well as all the money realized from the sale of the Company 
will be used for the purchase of Liberty Bonds to help in, the prosecution of the 
War until the complete defeat of Germany. 


Therefore, genuine Bayer-Tablets and Capsules 
of Aspirin as well as other Bayer Products may be 
purchased with full confidence. 


THE BAYER COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


BAYER- TABLETS 


AND CAPSULES 


or ASPIRIN 











$1 
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“Heavy Peg” 


Five hundred years ago the Hohenzollern dynasty blasted its 
way into history by means of a big gun,—a super-gun for those days, 
a twenty-four pounder, no less,—and today itis engaged in blasting 
its way out of history by the same method. The atrocities which 
have horrified and sickened the world in the past four years have 
not been due to a recent psychological obsession of the Prussian 
caused by the teaching of any Nietsches, Treitschkes, Bernhardis 
and the like; he has been absolutely true to type. 


Five hundred years of robber barons and rapacious Kurfursts; of 
cynical and atheistic Kings and Kaisers; of ruthless cruelty to 
enemies and treachery to allies; of servile truckling to the strong 
and unspeakable brutality to the weak; with hardly a redeeming 
break in the foul record of centuries, until in these times the Prus- 
sian, having learned nothing and forgotten nothing, has undertaken 
to destroy the liberty and peace of the free nations of the world. 


It is to the destruction of this age old menace that this country 
with its Allies has consecrated itself, and through the lessons of 
liberty learned at Runnymede and Oxford, at Marston Moor and 
Naseby, at Waterloo and Trafalgar, at Bunker Hill and Yorktown, 
has pledged itself to rid the world, once and for all time, of the 
power of the ruthless strong to oppress and exploit the weak. 


It is for this that Great Britain, France and Italy have given 
unstintedly the best of their manhood, and the uttermost limits of 
their wealth, and it is for this we have sent nearly two millions of 
our boys three thousand miles across a reptile infested ocean to do 
their splendid best in upholding the faith of our forefathers. 





And on those of us who are not privileged to bear a part in the 
front lines, there rests a responsibility no less imperative, no less 
unavoidable and no less patriotic, of supporting our Government in 
its duty of carrying on our share of the task which must not for one 
moment be dimmed, lest those brave nations which have been for a 
while sunk in the night of destruction and murder shall lose their 
faith in the right and their hope of a new and brighter dawn. 


To fulfil this privilege 
Buy Fourth Liberty Loan Bonds. 











